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FRANCIS LEE UTLEY 


FOLK LITERATURE: 
AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION 


THIS PAPER will first discuss two ways of defining folklore and folk literature, 
the authoritative and the theoretical, and then concentrate on one more germane to 
the purpose of serious students, humanists and anthropologists, the operational. 


I 


In seeking a consensus of prior scholars, there is some value in using the semantic 
approach of Richards and Ogden in their Meaning of Meaning.’ Their technique 
with abstract words like “meaning” or “beauty” is to list prior definitions by au- 
thorities or informed writers and then to isolate or classify the varying and con- 
flicting kernels of signification before, as Ogden and Richards usually do, making 
up one’s own mind. The value of such a method does not consist in a mere statistical 
show of hands but in the possible isolation of some kind of common agreement which 
may gain acceptance for a later theoretical or operational definition. For our Rich- 
ardsian approach we have the famous twenty-one definitions (all by American 
scholars) in Maria Leach’s Dictionary” lying ripe and ready to hand. They are said 
to be evidence of the chaos in the minds of practising folklorists about the subject 
of their so-called science. Is there, perhaps, a common kernel after all? 

I present the abbreviated results of my analysis. In the first place I have sought 
for key words which might find their place in an austere common definition. These 
words are oral, transmission, tradition, survival, and communal. Only one, tradition, 
appears unblushingly in thirteen of the twenty-one. The word oral is not itself too 
common, but its synonyms, “spoken,” “verbal,” “unwritten,” “not written,” appear 
explicitly in thirteen and implicitly once. The others are less common. Transmission 
appears only six times (twice as “handed down”); since the process of oral transmis- 
sion is so central to folklore we may perhaps assume that it is merely a synonym for 
tradition. Survival and communal are more controversial words. In six definitions 
survival as a concept appears in some form—usually as the relatively colorless or 
neutral “superstition,” or as “preserved,” or “fossil.”* The word itself is used only 
twice by a believer in the doctrine (Mish and Potter). But it or its equivalent is used 
three additional times by positive opponents of the doctrine: Botkin, who says re- 
vival is as important as survival; Herskovits, the most outspoken enemy of “sur- 
vivals”; and Erminie Wheeler-Voegelin, who speaks of “the outmoded term super- 
stition.” * The word communal is used only twice, by Gertrude Kurath (“a communal 
product”) and by Archer Taylor (“communal recreation”).° It may be assumed that 
these two sound folklorists use it as a sign of a process rather than as a theory of 
origins. But the communal theory still apparently remains alive under the name 
group, which six of the definers use.® The terms “collective” and the “laboring many” 
used by Botkin, “group,” “people,” and “general currency” used by Theodor Gaster, 
and “racial unconscious” used by Potter reflect individualistic alignments—Botkin as 
a collectivist, Gaster as a ritualist, and Potter as a psychoanalyst or Jungian. No sharp 
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criticism is intended—one assumes that any of these three might wish to reconsider 
their views in the light of ten years’ passage of time. 

So much for key words; now for content analysis. At least fourteen of the definers 
positively agree that folklore includes material from both “primitive” tribes and from 
subcultures in civilized society. The point seems implicit in at least six more, which 
is virtual unanimity.’ Quite as important are the various materials of folklore: (1) 
literature and the other arts, (2) beliefs, customs and rites, (3) crafts like weaving 
and the mode of stacking hay, and (4) language or folk speech. Eighteen include 
literature; twelve include beliefs but four explicitly exclude them; five include crafts 
and four exclude them;* and only three, Botkin, Taylor, and Herzog, include lan- 
guage. Since the use of the term folklore primarily to mean unwritten literature, with 
beliefs and crafts relegated to the broader rubric of ethnography, is that advocated 
by most American anthropologists, it is well to note that eight definers take the 
“anthropological view.”*® Botkin somewhat capriciously reverses this view with the 
statement that “in a purely oral culture everything is folklore.” Eight believe that 
methodology rather than content is the essence of the affair,’° whereas Balys argues 
that content is more important: “folklore is not a science about a folk, but the tradi- 
tional folk-science and folk-poetry.”™ 

Three other matters deserve brief mention. The problem of origins, which bulked 
so large in earlier definitions, has virtually disappeared—it is mentioned even casually 
only by Gaster, Harmon, Leach and Potter. The identification of folklore with preju- 
dice or bad science, beloved of editorialists and other unenlightened heirs of the so- 
called enlightenment, is referred to with qualification by another four, Botkin, 
Espinosa, Potter, and Harmon. Only three say anything about folklore and the mass 
media, a problem increasingly of our time though surely present in 1949; this subject 
is rapidly approaching the dimensions of a separate discipline.’* Botkin, always the 
individualist, includes the products of mass culture among those of folklore, but 
Barbeau and Harmon explicitly reject such products. Barbeau states flatly that folk- 
lore “is the born opponent of the serial number, the stamped product, and the 
patented standard,” and Harmon remarks that “anything which tends to break down 
the cohesion of a group—communications, diversity of knowledge, specialization, etc. 
—tends to scatter its folklore.” 

Thus the statistical weight of authority is for the exclusion of bad science, mass 
culture, survival, communal, and matters of origin, and for the inclusion of oral 
(verbal, unwritten), tradition (transmission), primitive culture and the subcultures 
of civilized society both rural and urban. As for the materials of folklore, art and 
literature are a clearly unanimous choice, custom and belief win the suffrage of about 
half of the definers, and crafts and language are generally excluded.”* 


II 


Our second approach is the theoretical. Presumably we must accept the common 
tendency to use the term folklore to describe both the subject matter and the 
method, though we can always be more explicit and say “folklore science” when we 
mean the latter. We are still at the mercy of those who confuse our scientific interests 
with our personal beliefs—if Kluckhohn says that witchcraft is effective among the 
believing Navaho the positivist will accuse him of believing in it himself. There is 
no way out of this dilemma but continued refinement of the science to the point 
where the public is educated and no confusion is possible. This may be utopian— 
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probably the insistence on the distinction is the true mark of the serious student." 
He cannot control the common uses, except by long, patient, and non-doctrinal teach- 
ing, and by a rigid exclusion of such meanings as might give him a personal interest 
in the subject matter beyond that a physician has in disease, an art historian in 
painting, or a physicist in nuclear fission. The folklorist must control rigidly the 
printed medium which is his tool of expression in order not to create folklore himself. 

Our theoretical approach would be easier if we could accept the American 
anthropological definition, and define folklore as “art and literature orally trans- 
mitted,” excluding custom, belief, crafts, and language. In 1953 William Bascom tried 
this: 


Folklore, to the anthropologist, is a part of culture but not the whole of culture. It in- 
cludes myths, legends, tales, proverbs, riddles, the texts of ballads and other songs, 
and other forms of lesser importance, but not folk art, folk dance, folk music, folk 
costume, folk medicine, folk custom, or folk belief. All of these are unquestionably 
worthy of study, whether in literate or nonliterate societies. .. . All folklore is orally 
transmitted, but not all that is orally transmitted is folklore.’® 


In the same year Samuel P. Bayard published what looks like an answer to 
Bascom,"* though it is apparent that he had not seen Bascom’s article, for his major 
arguments are directed at the twenty-one definitions we have been analyzing. He 
considers methodological trends no valid basis of definition, and denies that “in 
theory or operation” traditional belief and custom are to be separated from folk 
literature. His materials of folklore are “the mythopoeic, philosophic, and esthetic 
mental world of nonliterate—or formally untrained—or unschooled—or nonlearned— 
or scientifically uninstructed—or close-to-nature folk everywhere,” but they are “not 
necessarily confined to the uncultured or uninstructed groups of a civilized society.” 
Excluded are linguistics per se, crafts unconnected with ritual, and non-traditional 
politics. “The primary materials of folklore must be certain categories of creative ideas 
which have become traditional among the people of any society and which may be 
recognized as their common property.” Such ideas are those relating to the universe; 
the supernatural; wisdom; heroism, beauty, desirability and propriety and their op- 
posites. Recognizing that such matters may also be the subject of theology, philosophy, 
aesthetics and ethics, he provides an inductive list of a number of typical folkloristic 
items like “evil eye, sign of the horns, animal helper,” or mourning black. Bayard 
speaks with the conviction of a perceptive fieldworker and student of theory, but in- 
ductive lists are pretty much what any lister will make of them. The gravest difficulty 
with his choice of a definition by content rather than by method or process is that he 
leaves little creativity for what Robert Redfield would call “the great tradition” as 
opposed to “the little tradition.” '* Certainly there is contact between the two traditions 
of the dominant society and the various varieties of “folk,” but folklorists cannot 
abandon the field of traditional morals, cosmology, and esthetics wholly to the “little 
tradition.” This would be to identify ourselves romantically with our subject-matter, 
and to reject our debt to the written culture which has provided us with the tech- 
niques by which we study folklore itself. 

Bascom accepted Bayard’s article as essentially an answer to his own, and in 1955 
wrote a gracious retraction, accepting the charge that he had been unfair to non- 
anthropological definitions.’* He seems not to have realized how the weight of his 
fellow twenty-one definers favored his own view. Still seeking for a term to dis- 
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tinguish folktales, proverbs and riddles from custom, belief and ritual he coined the 
phrase “verbal art” for the former group. This leaves music in an undefined region, 
though Bascom admits that verbal art has its parallel in musical improvisation and 
perhaps in “traditional, unwritten music.” One suspects that the danger of the ex- 
clusion of music was a grave concern to Bayard as a devoted student of Pennsylvania 
hill melodies.’® Bascom’s problem is also clear—whatever the province of folktale or 
proverb in a folk society, the music of chant and dance is so intimately connected with 
ritual that it seems to belong to a larger order than “verbal art.” Yet, recognizing that 
scientific categories are always something less than perfect equivalences of the im- 
mediate reality, we may say first that analysis of a primitive culture can place music 
in both the categories of folklore or verbal art and of craft and ritual, and second that 
music in a Western subculture is essentially transmitted as “verbal art,” though it 
too, as in Jackson’s White Spirituals or in the college hymn sung in a football stadium, 
may have ritualistic overtones. That there is a functional shift of roles between 
literate and nonliterate societies should not be news to an anthropologist. 

I have no quarrel with Bascom, though I think he did, through a courteous de- 
sire not to favor anthropology over “humanistic” folklore, abandon the field too 
quickly to Bayard. At the time I told him privately that “the anthropologist’s way 
of pigeon-holing is a satisfactory one,” and added that “all a definition can do is help 
us to work better; nature has no fixed categories unless one is a Platonist.” 

To get away from inductionist or idealist debates we might touch briefly on one 
promising theoretical approach, the formal one. We might for the first stage of a 
testing hypothesis accept the limitation to verbal art, and then examine the esthetic 
forms themselves. Anything then which has esthetic form and is man-made—a folk- 
song, a riddle, a proverb, a folktale, or one of Thomas Sebeok’s Cheremis charms, 
will then belong, while anything which lacks it will be alien. Physical artifacts like 
rugs and pottery perhaps may be excluded on the grounds that they are not verbal 
art. A belief or superstition, when couched in the finer organization of esthetic struc- 
ture, like “Red sky at night, Sailor’s delight,” can thus find its place in the definition. 
An interesting formal distinction, for instance, might lie between two kinds of jest, 
the sophisticated joke with a “punch-line” and the narrative jest revolving around 
action more common in the Aarne-Thompson Type-Index. Perhaps the punch-line 
tells us we have a wholly different genre. In the memory of the sophisticated teller 
the punch-line is the kernel out of which on various occasions the story is constructed, 
whereas the true folkteller carries his jest as he carries his Marchen, in a longer con- 
figuration including style and diction and set episode. But if the punch-lines are 
transmitted only orally, as they are with the obscene tale, we may still have our 
distinction break down. Much more study is needed if a set of formal criteria for 
folk literature is to be set up which will distinguish new data from sophisticated 
literature. 

Theory, essentially, breaks down on the basis of the difficulty of defining either 
“folk” or “tradition.” Tradition may be to T. S. Eliot literary convention of the most 
sophisticated type, or it may be Ozark folksong. The only unimpugnable definition of 
“folk” I know is Redfield’s “a group which has folk lore and folk songs.”*® We must, 
therefore, turn away from a priori definitions to a study of operational procedures, 
which takes account of folk literature and folk art. 
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Ill 


Bayard recognized the value of an “operational” definition,”* though his own 
expansive one might have better suited that term if he had narrowed it to his well- 
controlled special field of folk music. Despairing of ever defining for certain the larger 
rubric of folklore, I will now confine myself to the circumscribed area of folk litera- 
ture, music and art, to see what assurances it may bring us. We will not arbitararily 
exclude custom and belief and craft from the matrix of the esthetic, but merely say 
that some of us find it easier to work with the folktale, the ballad, the dance and the 
song. Perhaps when the results of the energetic work of Wayland Hand and Newbell 
Puckett are in we shall know better what to do about the place of “superstition”— 
up to now the gravest difficulty with that subject has been its lack of accurate docu- 
mentation. Perhaps we may say that as the function of music shifts from the primi- 
tive isolated culture to the civilized subculture, the place of some kinds of culture and 
belief shifts as well and hence demands special treatment. We can never deny the 
functioning value of knocking on wood, even though we may hold a different view 
of why we do so than our ancestors did. Like Sophocles, we have intellectualized and 
rationalized the hubris. 

For my own operation I will stand by vie very simple statement that folk literature 
is orally transmitted literature wherever found, among primitive isolates or civilized 
marginal cultures, urban or rural societies, dominant or subordinate groups. The 
heuristic value of “orally transmitted,” our key phrase, is great. Methodologically, if 
we are to define a folk category which stands by itself and has meaning, we must 
subject every document to the test of authenticity in the matrix of oral process. The 
definition must be as rigorous as that of the historian, who subjects his charters and 
annals and memoirs to the most searching textual and contextual criticism. It must 
be as rigorous as that of the descriptive linguist, who finds that he must continually 
reexamine language in the light of the most recent techniques of recording, and sub- 
ject the written records of Gothic and Old English and Sanskrit to the major query— 
do they tell us what we need to know? 

The only trustworthy kind of folk literature is that collected under conditions 
which give such information about the immediate informant as enables us to check 
his claim to be a bearer of oral tradition—John Jones, in Elmira County, New York, 
aged 75, who learned his tale from his grandmother, born in 1830 in Wales or Massa- 
chusetts. It is better, of course, to have more than this—the full biography of a Siberian 
taleteller like Mark Azadovsky’s Vinokurova™* or the Lomaxes’ Huddie Ledbetter. 
But for comparative studies the shorter biography is enough. As we gather folktales 
for cultural comparison and the construction of a life-history we face with each indi- 
vidual item a crucial question. Can we be sure we have a genuine folktale, and not 
one of several things that look, to the unwary, much like it: a literary invention out 
of whole cloth, or a literary retelling by a popularizing writer, a careless collector, an 
expurgating guardian of the morals of children, an author rewriting for religious, 
political or commercial reasons, a genius like Scott or Percy or Mark Twain or 
Chaucer? There is nothing to tell us but the presence of John Jones aged 75 who 
learned the tale from his grandmother—the mark that the collector knew the oper- 
ational problem and tried to meet it. Even if the collector is a popularizer, a writer 
of juveniles, or a genius he may be kind enough, if we remain friendly with him, to 
inform us where in an archive or a private collection the accurate version may be, so 
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that we may push the search back to the source we need. A tale in print or in manu- 
script may be wholly authentic, but if it is not accompanied by our old friend John 
Jones it cannot be wholly trusted, and must be classified among either the doubtful 
or the literary versions. 

One more problem of rigor. How far can we trust John Jones himself? Who is to 
say that he did not get the tale or song from print, radio, phonograph record, or 
even from the collector (as often happens when you join, like fire and tinder, a Child 
ballad and an untrained fieldworker)? On the whole we will have to trust John 
Jones, though if the collector has gathered a large enough corpus and a full enough 
biography from him, we can check any tendency on his part to be fraudulent. Anna 
Birgitta Rooth, for instance, has recently given me valuable warnings about one 
garrulous and eager Lund informant who tended to be too anxious to earn his fee.** 
Ideally, I think, a persistence of some three generations would be attested, though we 
may have to be content with “he got it from his mother.” One is not here concerned 
with ultimate origins—whether the story comes from Perrault’s Cinderella or 
Southey’s Three Bears. Print is a contaminator, a reverser and freezer of versions, but 
it does not necessarily destroy the oral process, which is a very vigorous kind of 
growth. A printed version does not impugn the oral process; it only impugns itself. 
So long as the story has had some oral currency we have a folktale, though a refined 
criticism will take account of the varying kinds of evidence. Our rigor, using modern 
and authenticated tales, must face up to the fact that the kind of record we want is 
not much older than the Grimms. 

Now let us consider some of the implications of the view that folk literature is 
simply “literature transmitted orally.” Most of us in America who are not anthro- 
pologists studying the American Indian find that a great many of our basic versions 
are either nineteenth-century American or pre-Basile medieval European documents. 
One reason we envy the Indianist, and should at times work for practice with his 
materials, is that in spite of Longfellow and a few careless anthologists, the bulk of 
his folktales are authentically collected in a genuine cultural context. Of our own 
early American and medieval documents we must ask whether they are folktales in 
the strict sense even when they fit the motifs and episodes of a well-known tale type. 
The answer is usually no—most such tales, whether by Longstreet or Chaucer or 
an anonymous medieval writer of fabliaux or exempla, are literary versions. We 
may even generalize to the extent of saying that we know no medieval folklore, or 
no American folklore before the end of the nineteenth century. In Europe, where 
careful collecting began earlier, we may hark back a century or two, though we must 
always be on our guard against rewriting. In the Middle East we have vast reposi- 
tories, like the Arabian Nights and the Midrash Rabbah, which certainly have some 
connection with folklore, but which bear always the marks of artistic handling. 

Richard Dorson, who in his American Folklore** must fill out the earlier picture 
with much material not recorded under perfect conditions, is aware of the problem, 
though the nature of his book makes it impossible to use the rigor I am urging. He 
reports a tale, “How Sandusky Was Saved from Famine” from the Norwalk (Ohio) 
Experiment for 27 January 1857, credited there not to a folk teller but to the Buffalo 
Republic.” Hogs blinded by sand each take the tail of the one ahead into their 
mouths, and a Sanduskian, seeing the long procession, shoots the leader’s tail in two 
and grasping the remnant leads the rest of the hogs to town like a train of cars to 
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feed his fellow-citizens. Dorson authenticates the newspaper version by noting its 
international occurrence, and by citing variants he has collected in northern Michigan 
and Maine. Now this authentication has to be critically examined. It demonstrates that 
we have no mere isolated local legend of independent origin, and that the newspaper 
story has some connection with folktale reality. But it does not ensure that the text 
is not garbled, distorted, or “improved.” Dorson shows his awareness of this point 
a few pages later, where he says that “a folklorist can identify a good many twice-told 
tales among the thousands of stories in the Spirit [of the Times] and the [Yankee] 
Blade, although he must tread warily, for an observed incident, a created piece, or 
a traveled folktale is written in the same form and style.”*® One must add that if we 
are ever to be sure of what is authentic folk form and style, our analytical corpus 
must be chosen with the care I have been urging. 

The same problem arises with medieval “folklore.” Despite Wesselski’s valiant 
attempt to track the medieval Marchen to its lair, we must concede that all or most 
of the evidence is of versions which cannot be trusted as clear cases of oral trans- 
mission. The perennial problem has been raised once more in a significant article by 
Roger Loomis,”’ who criticizes certain Arthurian scholars who have drawn doubtful 
conclusions from the medieval documents. I have argued elsewhere*® that his criti- 
cism is correct, but that the folklorist must go one step farther. He is right in assum- 
ing that the present evidence makes it impossible to assign Arthurian motifs to strict 
folktale sources, and right further in saying that modern Arthurian place-names and 
legends associated with them are not conclusive, since, like similar echoes of Gar- 
gantua in France, there is no assurance that the Arthurian romances or the works 
of Rabelais are not the sources of the modern legends. The scanty medieval evidence 
about local legends is worth considering, but it is not conclusive. Our real difficulty 
is that we have no medieval folklore of any kind with which to check our findings.”® 
The strict evidence we seek, parallel to that of modern versions recorded under con- 
ditions which authenticated them as truly “literature orally transmitted,” is woefully 
absent. For Arthur and Gargantua, then, the medieval legend is doubtful because of 
its literary context, and the modern legend (even if carefully recorded) is doubtful 
because of its possible derivation. We need not, of course, say that medieval Celts or 
Anglo-Saxons had no folktales, any more than in our insistence in descriptive lin- 
guistics upon the strictly administered modern record of speech need we assume that 
the Celts and Anglo-Saxons did not talk to one another. There are plentiful evidences 
of the existence of oral transmission in the Middle Ages, but few or none of the docu- 
ments can be trusted without qualification since they all come through a literary 
screen, most often a Latin one. 

What is the advantage of such rigor? Had we not better stay in a realm, however 
misty, of pleasure and nostalgia and half-truth, and lump together the authénticated 
folk version and the passably possible literary version? I submit that this has been our 
stumbling block from the beginning, and the reason for such chaos as there is in our 
definitions. We cannot generalize about the nature of the folktale unless we have a 
sharply defined corpus as the basis for remarks on folktale or folksong structure, 
formula, style, content, context, function and method of transmission. It may well 
be that most of the folkloristic heresies which we now decry: solar, Freudian, ritual- 
istic, Benfeyan Indian origins or even the genetic errors of the Finnish school stem 
from an uncritical use of documents. Oriental materials, for instance, play a large part 
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in such theoretical constructs, and there are few folklorists in the West who can tell 
the difference between a literary version and a folk version in the rich and valuable 
Oriental corpus.*° 

Are we then to ignore the literary versions? Of course not. It is well-known that 
they have much to tell the historian of the folktale; above all, they help him to fix the 
date of a type or motif. A version of Mak hiding a stolen lamb in his wife’s bed and 
claiming it is a baby is as old as the Second Shepherd’s Play, written in the early fif- 
teenth century. It is also as new as the late Senator Heflin, who recounted several 
yarns of the kind during congressional filibusters.** Genetically, moreover, a literary 
version may allow useful observations about derivation and variation from a late 
medieval form. These uses for date and genesis are confined to content; only with the 
authentic modern tale can we be sure about folklore style or formula or context. And 
with genesis we may go too far. The common belief of Hans Naumann, Lord Raglan, 
and even Francis Child that folklore is aristocratic in origin is based on a careless use 
of the principle that I have indicated. Most so-called documents before the Grimms 
are ipso facto “literary,” since that is the only way they can have come down to us. 
But the absence of authentic folklore does not argue that the source of the modern 
tale is always literary or “aristocratic.” A conditioned silence of this kind must be 
assessed in the evidence. 

The sources of a modern tale may well be literary in fact; such a conclusion is not 
always based on the specious nature of the evidence. Boccaccio’s Griselda, for instance, 
is so far as I can find the ultimate source of all modern tales on the subject (Motif 
H461, Type 887), though Boccaccio’s version certainly has links with older classifica- 
tions like Cupid and Psyche and various tales of the Persecuted Wife.** But this is 
only one example; in many cases the apparent derivation of a modern folktale from 
a medieval literary version is mere illusion based on the medieval silence. The his- 
torian knows the problem. We cannot be sure that Chaucer met Petrarch on his trip 
to Italy, however attractive the hypothesis may be, because the documents never show 
the two of them together in the same small town at the same date. That does not 
mean that Chaucer did not meet Petrarch—some of the documents may be lost, and 
documents are proofs only of the positive fact and never of the negative possibilities. 
So we must leave the problem in limbo.** R. G. Collingwood remarks that the his- 
torian’s rules of evidence differ from those in a court of law. “For the historian is 
under no obligation to make up his mind within any stated time. Nothing matters 
to him except that his decision, when he reaches it, shall be right; which means, for 
him, that it shall follow inevitably from the evidence.”** The folklorist must accept 
his role as historian of the folksong or folktale, and not be distracted by the desire 
to appear sage and significant. By hypothesis, then, oral tales may well have been 
the source of some parts of Arthurian romance and some parts of Rabelais. But at 
best the cogent evidence is of analogues, literary parallels, and modern derivatives 
either of the extant medieval literary versions or of lost medieval literary or folk ver- 
sions, and there are no sure grounds for final genetic conclusions in any individual 
case. 

When the folklorist uses literary versions, as he must, he should realize that he 
is not now studying folklore, but the relationship of oral and written literature. This 
is a thoroughly valid interdisciplinary study, but it should not be confused with the 
strict study of oral literature itself. If the folklorist wishes to be useful to the literary 
historian or critic, he must first stick to his own last. Our literary colleagues are some- 
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times confused because of a failure to understand the difference between type and 
motif analysis. The Aarne-Thompson types, though still somewhat limited by the 
Grimm canon, and occasionally accepting a tale from that canon as a true folktale 
type because the Grimms put it into their collection, are on the whole authentic in 
the sense that they are first of all based on a group of international tales, recurring in 
oral tradition again and again over a reasonable number of national boundaries, and 
possessing some stability in that recurrence. The extant oral tales are available for 
study as oral tales. The existence of literary versions, original or derivative, is a sec- 
ondary matter. The Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, on the other hand, contains many 
motifs which look like real folk motifs, but which have been attested only in a 
medieval or later literary version. It is a classifying and finding index, not a mark 
of authenticity—its subtitle clearly indicates that the “narrative elements” may have 
come from medieval romance, exempla, fabliaux, and jest-books, as well as from 
folktales, ballads, myths, fables, or local legends. The problem is even greater with 
Tom Peete Cross’s Motif-Index of Early Irish Literature, where the main title indi- 
cates that written documents furnish the bulk of the material. In Cross the abbrevia- 
tion “Beal” for Béaloideas: The Journal of the Folklore of Ireland Society can be pretty 
well trusted since the very purpose of that Society was to produce the kind of 
authentic records we seek. But most of the other abbreviations are to written material 
—like “LG” for Leabar Gabdla Erenn, a learned account of the invasions of Ireland 
which despite its wondrous bad history is a treasure-house of the syncretism of 
medieval scholars, working at times with oral lore but always with their learned 
biases showing—the desire to exalt Ireland by reconciling the Bible with Irish legend. 
When an Arthurian student looks in Cross for parallels, he will find plenty of them, 


but none of them except the rare modern tales represent oral lore without qualifica- 
tion. The Types of the Folk-Tale, in short, is selective and rejective; the Motif-Index 
and its derivatives are inclusive and in need of skilled criticism in their use. 


IV 


An “operational” definition is one used by a particular type of student for his 
special problems. Only, perhaps, by combining such definitions by a number of stu- 
dents who follow different paths of investigation could we arrive at a theoretical 
consensus. My own interest, as should be clear by now, is in the folktale and the 
ballad, studied comparatively and historically, in their own essence and in their 
relationship with written literature. The exclusion of culture, belief and crafts is in 
part convenience based on the wish to concentrate on well-authenticated and circum- 
scribed material which may lead to results of a certain clarity and acceptance. At 
least one kind of “humanist,” I have argued, finds the anthropological distinction 
useful. 

It is apparent from discussions when I have presented this position that acceptance 
is not automatic. The student of superstitions (often recorded without context) or of 
local legends (often subject to the manipulations of the mass media) may well be 
disturbed. I am especially concerned with the reservations of such active collectors as 
Samuel Bayard, D. K. Wilgus, Herbert Halpert, or Richard Dorson. The study of 
living folklore in action can best be made by the fieldworker, whose pragmatic aware- 
ness of his informants diminishes much of the cloistered concern as to just who the 
“folk” may be. They are those from whom one collects live folklore. 

From the fieldworker, the historian and synthesizer demands one thing besides an 
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accurate recording—the evidence of tradition as it is reflected in the personality, locale 
and antecedents of the informant. My use of the term “folklore document” may lead 
to some misunderstanding, since the collector instinctively distrusts the printed word. 
Here I am with him in spirit, for the many so-called documents which record without 
the signature of authenticity are always dangerous in any attempt to define the field. 
And the best modern collectors share the role of the historian and comparativist 
themselves. 

A common axiom, that the field worker should “collect everything” in the field 
and sort it out at home, is useful for beginners. It is better to take down a Burl Ives 
or Pete Seeger imitation along with a genuine traditional ballad, as evidence of reper- 
tory, and to establish the critical canon later. But for the practised fieldworker the 
axiom may be naive as well as time-wasting, since informed collections always 
involve some interaction between fieldwork and hypothesis. The field, that is, is 
a testing ground for hypothesis. Carl Voegelin has made us aware of this in phonemic 
studies, where the lack of symmetry provides clues for further questioning. Marian 
Smith does the same for anthropology.*® Even in the act of collection there may be 
certain restrictions. The obscene must be handled with care, not because of prudery 
on the part of the fieldworker, but because of the prudery of the informant. We may 
need a Kinsey to avoid freezing off such persistent questions as freeze the whole inter- 
view. On the other hand, failure to ask for some kinds of off-color story may leave a 
gap in the record.** Moreover, the very act of collecting may disturb the matrix with- 
out infinite tact. Tales, being associated with leisure, demand leisure to tell, and if one 
interferes with the work-time of the informant, distortion may result. Perhaps that 
is why our best tellers are old people—not because folklore is a vanishing phenomenon, 
but because only the old can respond satisfactorily to the persistent stranger. 

Our operational ruling out of custom, belief and craft is no attack on this kind of 
matrix. A student of folk-literature and art needs much exposure to ethnological 
background, though it is ancillary to his main purpose. The collector, even if his 
major concern is folksong or folktale, may find custom and belief a gift he cannot 
overlook. One should try to understand why those exponents of culture pattern and 
field work in depth, the anthropologists, do separate folk literature from the larger 
context. Concerned as they are with the holistic cultural setting, they realize the 
advantages for special study of “verbal art,” which requires unusual techniques of 
analysis and of publication. Dahomean Narrative, by Melville and Frances Her- 
skovits,*” is a model of folktale study; its enlightening predecessor was Melville 
Herskovits’s Dahomey, An Ancient West African Kingdom,** which had already 
discussed the culture as a whole. 

The gravest flaw of the British or American folklorist is his tendency to pick up 
scraps of knowledge—a few superstitions, a handful of proverbs, a folktale, and a 
ballad without music. We are still heirs to the British country vicar school, which 
was convinced that the “vanishing survivals” must be recorded at once—and method 
be hanged. What is actually needed for Kentucky or upper New York State is the 
field technique of the anthropologist, who knows how to fill in the total folk culture 
even when it seems to duplicate the dominant culture. But the very heroic nature of 
the task has led the anthropologist to favor a division of labor. Collectors of American 
native white or Negro traditions can learn much from those who have studied the 
patterns of a Maya town or a Hindu village, but if they are not in some fashion to 
separate the verbal arts from the rest of the culture in a systematic and informed 
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fashion, they had better turn anthropologist like Redfield and make “holistic com- 
munity studies” of a peasant culture.*® 

It may be that in studying “preliterate” cultures, subcultures, and dominant cul- 
tures we may find that the function of folk literature varies. In the dominant culture 
folklore, whether revived or surviving, has a nostalgic role (though nostalgia is a func- 
tion). In the subculture the connection between actual belief in the superstition and 
its persistence in folk literature is closer. In the true “primitive” culture (though one 
without acculturation from neighbor or colonial is nowadays hard to find) folk 
literature is probably a more integral part of the isolated ethnic pattern; it reflects 
reality and integral wish rather than cultural lag in a way which it cannot in our 
“alienated” modern societies. 

The separation of the study of craft, belief and custom from the study of folk 
art should be no deterrent to the collector concerned with a living process. It should 
be a challenge to him to understand that the whole has its parts, each of which needs 
special attention. The student of folk literature per se makes his choice because special 
equipment is always needed to study any kind of literature, because much of the 
record of folktale and ballad has been crippled by faulty documentation, because the 
total field of culture demands division of labor as well as interdisciplinary breadth, 
and because the specialist in literature, written or folk, can never pretend to complete 
competence in psychology, sociology, anthropology, history and the other sciences of 
man, however he may need to call upon their informed practitioners. Hence he 
demands the right to ultimate definition of his field of operation. 


V 


A final reason for our narrowed definition is that it gives us some protection against 
those who, unlike the collectors, often show more enthusiasm than clarity or accuracy. 
I am not one who enjoys perennial quarrels with the “popularizers” of folklore, or 
with literary students who mistake our conclusions. Vilification, even of “fake-lore,” 
is of less value than a defined field and a ¢elos for our science.*® Long before the 
science existed the popularizers were there, though today they show the peculiar 
exaggerations of a heavily commercialized civilization. Rabelais and Boccaccio were 
popularizers, as was Joel Chandler Harris,** but all three were also distinguished 
artists. The problem of the popularizer is fundamentally one of artistic rather than 
scholarly honesty. 

This is not to say that, with some good will, he could not serve us better, by giving 
us a quiet clue to the basic oral version where it reposes in archive or serious collec- 
tion, as even Botkin’s A Treasury of American Folklore does on occasion. We should 
face such anthologies not with wholesale ostracism, but with critical testing of the 
document, just as we do with Boccaccio or even with the Grimms. Some collections 
are of course better than others, but even in respected works we must look sharply at 
each tale.** As for rewriting, there is a vast difference between the Percy who doc- 
tored Sir Patrick Spens,* the Chaucer who built Tale Type 1361 into a great comic 
story articulated with motive, texture, wit and character, and the latest teller of Little 
Red Riding Hood for children who excludes the violent details of wolf swallowing 
grandmother and of granddaughter’s using the excuse of a call of nature to get out 
of the wolf's clutches.** This problem too is an aesthetic one. The folklorist is in the 
best position to be a critic of folk literature and of the kinds of literature derived from 
it, and he has special grounds for judgment, since he knows, or should know, what 
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folklore is. Studying the folksong or folktale is not merely compiling bibliographical 
notes or typing, motifying, and giving Child numbers. It is a critical task, demanding 
attention to genesis but not that alone, textual accuracy and a sense of history in the 
broadest intellectual and cultural sense, and a sense of anthropological pattern and 
contrast. The folklorist must be a textual, a historical, and a configurational critic; 
because of these roles he can also aspire to be a literary critic. 

If we do our job well we need not worry about those commercial exploiters who 
say we are pedantic because they fear we may interfere with their public domain; 
we need concern ourselves little with slanted words from controversies where igno- 
rant armies clash by night. Our reward is in the task itself, as it has always been for 
the philosopher, the scholar, and the honest artist. We must heed our serious co- 
workers, since disagreement with them may be the dialectic which brings a better 
state for all of us. One does not disagree with one’s enemies with profit—only with 
one’s friends, for only they talk in a realm of discourse where disagreement is mean- 
ingful. We may welcome the enthusiasm of the public for our subject matter, which 
revives for them half-hidden memories, but we must not let tempting Satan seduce us 
towards an expansionist inclusion of all documents as though they were of equal 
merit, a playing down to popular nostalgia or tabu or bias, an acceptance of Paul 
Bunyan with one hand while we reject him with the other. These temptations can 
destroy our understanding of the very truth we are after, for to call everything folk- 
lore is to leave us no field for research or action. If we speak truth, because we have 
sought it with all our energy, we will be heeded—by foundations, by publishers, by 
our friends the popularizers who need our results, and by the students whom we train 
to carry on the honest quest for “literature orally transmitted.” 
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MacEDWARD LEACH 


JAMAICAN DUPPY LORE 


THE Negroes of Jamaica live in two worlds: the world of airplanes, tractors, redif- 
fusion radio—the world of a 20th century industrial culture—and they live too in the 
strange spirit world that extends back in time and beyond the seas to the dark west 
coast of Africa. Truck drivers, laundresses, and cooks go to the Baptist church on Sun- 
day, and on Wednesday they gather at the Pocomanian yard and thers, in their vivid 
multi-colored turbans, they dance and sing for long hours to the drums, in a spiral of 
hysterical possession. Now and then in a remote corner of a cane or banana plantation 
when the moon is full they congregate, summoned by the oracle drums for the cumina 
dance—a dance accompanied by songs in the “unknown tongues,” a dance that spells 
out a ritual older than the oldest settlement in the new world. 

In Jamaica most non-Christian spirit lore centers around the duppy. Duppy has 
three related meanings in Jamaica: (1) the soul of a dead person, manifest in human 
form; (2) the soul of the dead manifest in a variety of fabulous beasts, and also in 
the forms of real animals like lizards and snakes; (3) an order of supernatural beings 
only vaguely associated with the dead. 

The origin of the word “duppy” is difficult. Alice Werner states that “whatever 
the derivation the name seems to be African.”* The New English Dictionary lists it 
as “probably African,” but the only reference it gives is from Sloane’s History of 
Jamaica, 1789. The word is certainly African, for it is found today in West Coast 
African languages. In Sierra Leone, for example, the word “duppy” has two mean- 
ings depending on the region and culture group. It means either a child or a ghost. 
The idea of a duppy or spirit floating around is very African, and is connected with 
the belief that the spirits of the dead ancestors are always hovering around the village, 
protecting and watching to see that the tribal laws are well-kept? 

The Negro brought the concept of multiple souls from Africa to Jamaica; how- 
ever, the number of souls possessed by one person is specific; in Jamaica each person 
possesses just two souls. One is the good soul, or spirit planted by God, and the other 
an earthy spirit or a secular one.* These spirits can wander away from the body dur- 
ing sleep and then can engage in all sorts of activities which the person may remem- 
ber as dreams. These wandering spirits may appear as shadows; they consort with 
shadows of material things like trees, food, and animals. Upon the death of the body 
the good spirit goes to heaven to await judgment; the earth or secular spirit remains 
for three days in the coffin with the body. Then, unless proper precautions to prevent 
its emergence are taken, it leaves the body often as a spiraling blue mist, or as smoke, 
or as a swarm of tiny flies, or as a shadow. It is now known as a duppy.* 

It will be convenient to discuss the first two meanings of the duppy together, since 
they are closely interwoven. Generally the duppy takes human form, and often it 
takes on the appearance of the body that it inhabited. It is never a ghost in the Euro- 
pean sense as something white floating around or as something that “goes bump in 
the night.” One informant in describing the duppy said, “Him look like him dead,”® 
another, “Duppy can turn him anything ’cept lamb or donkey.”*® A duppy often 
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takes the form of a dog with red eyes, a rollin calf, a three-legged horse, a sea mahmy, 
or a Bubby Susan. It can at will turn into a shadow and disappear. But usually the 
duppy is conceived of as a small manlike creature, an homunculus. 

The rollin calf (rollin means roaring, not as Beckwith states, roaming), is a calf 
or calf-like creature that appears at night dragging a long chain and breathing fire or 
hot air. It chases travelers, chain dragging, trying to kill them by breathing its hot 
breath on its victims. It is afraid of the moon, except when the moon is directly over- 
head; consequently its victim can escape by keeping out from under the moon. He 
can also ward it off by “cutting ten” (making the sign of the cross ten times with a 
knife). The calf must go ten times around the place where its intended victim cut ten, 
thus giving him time to escape. It is widely believed that the duppies of butchers be- 
come rollin calves, and especially those butchers that give short weight.’ 

Here is a typical rollin calf story; it is from Scotts Hall, a Maroon settlement.® 


I went to a wedding and it was ova an dismiss till late. I want a stop at the 17 mile 
post and change my clothes and then wear ordinary clothes a go to Scotts Hall. An I 
change and then reach a place call Dorant Ring. We know a rollin calf live there into an 
old cart house and when I reach there I never see one ting. It was me and a little boy 
and we kep on an when we reach Providence Church, I hear ova fifty dogs a barking 
before me and there was not one in sight. It de rollin calf. When I reach at de church 
gate I hear them one fourth ahead of me and I was makin me way, because if a rollin 
calf is here and is moonshine him cannot move till moon come over him head. Me and 
Allan walk till we reach Jip Hill and den we hear de whole hillside comin down an you 
don’t see anything, but we was running to head him with the moon. When we get a Jip 
Hill I say, “Allen, Hell is on; we mus run. The moon is a goin a come over his head 
and him a goin a catch us.” An we run an run an run. Now I know to stop him but I 
never have it on me or else I would stop him. If you mek a ten in de road and suck up 
de knife in de ten him cannot move. But we no hab a knife. We run and we come a Mrs. 
Norther’s yard. As she say, “You husband a gone fe (to) meet you, but he come and say 
maybe you not coming home.” Den we see de moon coming over and we run and get 
home. When we reach a home we cannot sleep in de house. He was like de devil all night 
round de house, all night round de house roun and roun till about four o’clock. Then we 
heard nothing more. 


When I asked the informant if this rollin calf was the duppy of someone she knew, 
she said, “That one him always been dere. Him lib there. Him de duppy of a people 
here before our people here. That’s why him chase us.” 

Occasionally a duppy is seen in the form of a three-legged horse or, as the Ja- 
maicans call it, a three-foot horse. It can gallop faster than any ordinary horse. Like 
the rollin calf it is seen on moonlight nights, and it kills its victims by blowing its hot 
breath on them. One can escape it by climbing a tree or by getting on the dark side 
of the moon.® 

Here follows another rollin calf story with discussion of the three-foot horse. It is 
related by Lewis Harris from Cornwall Barracks. 


A met a man name Jack Harris and a wake up soon in de morning and a was making 
up de fire and was crossin de street and I saw a rollin calf, a big white ting. Him is as big 
as a big goat, long face with fire just gashing out of his eye. It was me and a woman name 
Gaga Reed that see him. The two of us run in our house back and him run across the road 
wid de long chain, and him jump right over dat grass piece there. . . . Eery night after 
as you see de moonshine we always sit down at the back gate and we always see dat light 
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coming through de pasture. Is just so two light like him eyes. And everybody always come 
and watch it, but I never go after it. But plenty people from the Valley dey go and see if 
dey can stop dat rollin calf. It goes from house to house and everybody dat have a fpwl 
roost, it go dere and eat de fowl mess at night. 


Question: Is it a duppy calf? 

Answer: It is a duppy. It is like a calf, big like a goat. 

Q: Is he afraid he might get hurt? 

A: I don’t know, Sir. I hear it make with the world. 

Q: Have you heard of a three-legged horse? 

A: Oh, yes Sir. We have one pass from Two River to Orange Valley every November 
month, a three-foot horse, and him living at a roadside every night. Him living there when 
it coming on to most Christmas, and every night we hear it, cut-i-cup, coot-i-cup, coot-i-cup. 
Him run pon tree foot. 

Q: Have you ever seen it? 

A: De horse, Sir? No, Sir. I never see it because when it pass around tree o'clock or 
three-thirty. And dat time we in our bed. We never see it but hear. 


Jekyll and others attest to the duppy in the form of the whooping boy."® This is a 
boy with long hair and red eyes, who like most duppies prowls on moonlight nights 
emitting wild whooping noises. Today stories of the whooping boy are rare, though 
many of the old people have heard of him. The only one I obtained combined the 
whooping boy with the three-legged horse into a kind of Wild Huntsman story. It 
is from the Maroons of Accompong. 


There is this story. An it is not happening again. When it come to Christmas time 
there is this drove of cows come up a Rock Riber. This man a drivin and him ridin on 
a tree foot horse and you hear dis cow man a whoopin and a lashin him whip. Always 
just afore Christmas. After lamp you could no send de pickney out; it was de whoopin 
boy.!! 


Then there is the duppy known as the Bubby Susan. This is truly a grotesque 
creature, found without the duppy concept in the folklore of many other peoples. She 
is a tall woman whose breasts hang down below her knees. When she chases her 
victims, she throws these pendulous breasts over her shoulders. She kills characteristi- 
cally by blowing her hot poisonous breath on her quarry.” 

Finally, the sea mahmy. She is the mermaid of English folklore who has been 
duppized by the Jamaicans. Unlike these other creatures the sea mahmy is a sweet- 
tempered duppy who cares for little except sporting in the water and sitting on the 
bank, combing her gorgeous hair. The most famous is the sea mahmy in the great 
blue hole near Port Antonio. The only unconventional sea mahmy I found was the 
one near Mandeville who lived in a lake. Each day she came out and sat on the shore 
holding an umbrella over herself. A bold young man succeeded in stealing the um- 
brella. The sea mahmy begged him to return it. When he would not she disappeared, 
and the lake dried up.** 

Such creatures as these just described are not at the center of duppy lore. They 
are all, I think, like the mermaids, older or borrowed creatures duppized. From Afri- 
can times and continuing, especially among the bush Negroes to this day, duppies are 
thought of more frequently as humanoid. They are described as looking exactly like 
some actual person, now dead, or the duppy appears as a revenant, a mannikin, or as 
a shadow of a person. Any of these may be duppies of relatives or acquaintances. In 
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addition to these, many duppies of a generalized, unidentifiable sort abound. The 
duppy can always assume any disguise it fancies; it is found, for example, in the 
guise of toad, snake, lizard, and even the candle fly. A family duppy can be helpful, 
can be almost a household familiar. He can be set to guard household treasure; some- 
times money is buried at the foot of the cotton tree where he likes to stay so that he 
can guard it. All of the old Spanish jars buried full of treasure at the time the 
Spaniards fled are guarded by duppies. But he can also be vicious and vindictive. 
One informant, talking about the unidentifiable duppies, said, “They always been 
here; they here long before the black man come in and before the white people; 
some of them are Indian duppies and some are Spaniard duppies and other peoples.” ** 
Many cite the coolie duppy as a very bad one, one you plant on your neighbor when 
you want to harm him, and the China duppy as a particularly helpful one. 

The nature and habits of the duppy vary considerably, but generally he is malev- 
olent. When I asked about good duppies one informant said, “The good duppy, him 
the one that don’t bother you.”*® Duppies cause accidents, set fires, break bones, cause 
you to lose your money, or the love of your woman. Often they openly attack you 
with club, knife, stone, or machete. They are quiescent in the daytime and roam at 
night, getting back to their hiding places, usually the roots of the cotton tree, before 
the first daylight. They do issue forth briefly at noon. They always walk in a whirling 
fashion; “the feets hardly tech de groun, jess de toes and that’s how you tell a duppy 
what look like a man.” When the duppy rides a donkey he faces the tail.’® 

The following story using characteristically folktale climactic structure illustrates 
the duppy calling the living to the land of the dead. (I could get no information about 
the proper names. The binding of the jaw is characteristic treatment of the dead.) 


Now dere was a little boy, a out-of-the-way little fellow, trickify. Him will go in de 
bush all day a ketch bud [bird] Him set calaban [calabash used as a trap] ketch pon Sun- 
day day. So him modder always scold him off a dat, say not a do it, but no word at de 
boy’s ears; him keep on. At length and at last de modder dead, and when de modder dead 
him still go on wid dat trade, so de modder turn one partridge and ketch in a him 
calaban [and is caught in his]. Him open it; him tek out de partridge; him go fe [to] let 
him go. But after him turn back and let him go de partridge sing: (a de duppy, yu know, 
de modder). 


“Come tek me out, come tek me out, Simon Tu-tu, me Lemon Boy.” 
And Simon go tek him out de calaban, den him say: 


“Kill me now, kill me now, Simon Tu-Tu, me Lemon Boy.” Simon kill him, him dead 
but him say: 


“Simon Tu-tu yu Lemon Boy, come pick me now.” 
The story takes him through the picking, singing, gutting, washing the pot, and boiling. 
Then the duppy says: 

“Go call coffin maker, go call coffin maker, Simon Tu-tu, yu Lemon Boy.” 


Simon he cry now but him ha fe do what him [the duppy] de tell him fe do. Him call 
cofin maker and him say now: 


“Come eat me now, come eat me now, Simon Tu-tu yu Lemon Boy.” 
And Simon lay to him and eat him off. When he eat him off, him say: 


“Come go in a room, come go in a room, Simon Tu-Tu, etc.” and then him [the 
duppy] say when yu go in a room, look upon a bed foot der yu see one white piece of clart 
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[cloth] hand dere. Tek de piece of clart and tie up yu jaw, Simon Tu tu, yu Lemon Boy.” 
And Simon tek the clart and him tie up him jaw. And him [the duppy] say, “Go in a 
bed, go in a bed; go way, go lie dung yu lemon boy; pon yu back, yu Lemon Boy.” And 


Simon go in a bed and lie dung pon him back in a de bed and was stiff dead and dat was 
de end of de story.17 


Since the duppy is always a potential source of danger and evil, man has worked 
out ways of controlling and combating it. First, it can be stopped at the source. When 
a body is buried its duppy can be “planted down”—rendered powerless to leave the 
coffin—by various ways. One way, still widely practiced, consists in throwing a shovel 
full of parched peas into the grave. So long as they do not grow, the duppy cannot 
escape. A shrub planted in the grave upside down, that is, roots out, is also efficacious.’® 
Two informants from different regions told me that the limb of the cotton tree placed 
on the coffin would keep the duppy down.’® This is interesting and significant, since 
the cotton tree is the one place where the duppies most frequently gather. A person 
who has reason to fear the duppy of a man being buried should get shavings from 
the coffin or a bit of sod from the first turning of the grave. He must carry these 
around with him at all times as protection. Incidentally, an obeah man can use these 
objects to set a duppy on a person. Wives must guard themselves carefully against the 
duppies of dead husbands. If precautions are not taken, such a one will return to have 
sexual relations with the living wife; this is very likely to happen during the first 
nine nights after the husband's death. Such relations will make the wife barren or 
will produce dead children. The wife can guard against this by renouncing the 
husband publically and formally at the coffining. The one ceremony of this sort I 
witnessed took place in the bush not far from Mile Gully. It was very dramatic. The 
open coffin rested on two chairs. The dead man was dressed in a black suit with a 
wide purple ribbon crossing from his left shoulder to his waist; his hands were 
folded across his breast. The widow appeared and all the mourners gathered around 
stepped back. Then the widow approached the coffin and, looking intently at the 
dead, she said, “John, I’m trou we yu; I’m trou we yu. Don’t ever come back.” And 
then she slipped a folded handkerchief under his hands; I was told later that it con- 
tained clippings of her pubic hair. 

In the following story from Alligator Pond the duppy of the dead husband returns 
only to find another man already in his place. 


Once dere was a lady and her husband died, and she would not light the lamp and I 
ask her why she would not light the lamp. And she say if she light the lamp, her husband 
will come in. And, Sir, when we went to bed a night about one o'clock I hear some 
grumbling in the house. I hear the table shake, all the crockery, de window knock, de 
door toss, and about half an hour after I feel a ting upon my foot was as cold as cold and 
I kick and I bawl and I holler and I kick and bawl, and I holler and I kick, and de woman 
raise up I tell her to light de lamp and she would never light de lamp I run right out of 
de house de night and come right round a me mudder house an I leave her alone after. 
She would never light de lamp. Must be she, him was a lookin for and him miss and take 
my foot bottom. I kick and I bawl and I holler, for I never feel anyting in life so cold, but 
as I not afraid of duppy I open the door and come right home and leave she alone in de 


bed. Yes sir, she would never light de lamp. De man was comin to take some relief and 
him miss her an take me.?° 


But many duppies exist from the past and from uncontrolled burials. Even many 
Spanish duppies still roam around; they are certain to be found at the places where 
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the Spaniards buried treasure. These hoards of wandering duppies are a constant 
source of danger. There are a dozen methods one can use to guard against them. 
Cutting ten will turn back not only rollin calves but any pursuing duppy. One ex- 
planation is that the duppy cannot count beyond nine and, confronted by ten, must 
start counting over again and so gives his victim opportunity to escape; another is 
that the white magic of the sign of the cross stops them. Peas, rice, sand cast before 
a pursuing duppy will stop him, because he must halt to count the grains before he 
can continue. One can turn away and stop a pursuing duppy by shouting at it: “Ig 
no ring ya no bar ditos doranti placitus.” These are powerful words in the “unknown 
tongue.”** A duppy in the house can be expelled by burning cow dung mixed with 
pieces of hoof and horn. Certain magical herbs used in bush teas will also rid one 
of duppies.** One informant, Kathleen Dormond, explained: “If you have a dead 
and after you wash him down you take the water and wash yourself, not until you 
dead not a duppy will trouble you.” 

When these methods fail one can employ as duppy catcher an obeah man or a 
science man. This latter is a mixture of religious practitioner and the old witch 
doctor. Sometimes the duppy is caught in a little hexagonal coffin about eighteen 
inches long. The coffin is left open near the place the duppy frequents; the trap, so 
to speak, is baited with unsalted rice, or rum. When the duppy enters the coffin, the 
obeah man slams down the lid, nails it, and then buries it in the graveyard. Obeah 
men and science men can trap duppies because they can see and recognize a duppy 
no matter what form it takes. Many of them were born with a caul. Duppies are also 
caught in bottles and, according to one informant, kept by the obeah man to set on 
anyone designated. The following bit of conversation between two men from Ginger 
Piece will illustrate. They did not know they were being recorded. The one has just 


asked about the other’s sick child. 


“Me dear man, me see de pickney [child] sit down a nyam (eat) him food, and be 
damn, how de pickney just turn ova like a convulse. Boy, an obeah man obeah her, put 
duppy pon her. Jesus Christ Almighty, a duppy see yu, dem put duppy pon him. Boy, a 
duppy dem put pon de pickney. 


“See ya [here] yu know what it look like?” 


“Him little black man. Nex day, Jesus Christ Almighty, I meet a man, de man good 
like gold. Yu know what him charge me? Twenty pounds. Boy, de man good, him good 
no bitch.” 


“Yu mean to say him fix yu business?” 

“Boy him fix up everything, if you ever see pickney now you fart.” 
“Den him raise de duppy?” 

“Boy, him take him and put him in de bottle.” 


Motivation for the payment of fees for catching of duppies, and the superstitious 
fear in which they are held, is explained by the many stories attesting to the duppy 
as an avenging force. The shadow of a wronged man is certain to return to work 
harm on his enemy. Often the living plans for the vengeance before he dies. The 
following story told to me by Arthur Wyles, 67, who lives in the village of Red Light 
in the Blue Mountains, will illustrate. Wyles is an obeah man and the local undertaker. 
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This man from Papine him tol me when him dead I should put a knife in him han 
and a loaf a bread by him side in the coffin. I promise him I do it; I promise him. Then 
this man move a West Kingston and when him fa dead him woman sen me the word. 
I dress him in him wedding suit. It was too small; so I slit it down the back and I fix 
him up nice. Him son say, “You give him the knife?” And I say, “Yes, I did, an the 
bread.” An him wife look and him say, “That little knife no good; him want a long blade 
knife.” Him insis’ and I give him in the han a long blade knife. Then this woman see him 
on the road up by Ginger Piece and this duppy walking along wi the knife. She the woman 
he lib wi before he marry to the school teacher and this woman and him have four, five 
pickney and him the woman very mad when he marry to the school teacher and him beat 
up the school teacher and scratch him. The school teacher arres’ and the court mek him 
(i.e., her) pay. And this night him coming down the road by Ginger Piece and him see the 
duppy of this man on the road and him have the knife in the hand. And him start scream- 
ing and running down the mountain and de duppy right after him stabbin, stabbin and him 
breathing hot on that woman and stabbin the knife in him ass stabbin and him scream 
and fall on the groun’ and him die. 


I have several stories like this in which a personal feud is carried out through the 
agency of the duppy. The duppy can be set on another either directly or through an 
obeah man. The standard charge seems to be three pounds for setting a duppy and 
six for removing one. Numerous methods for setting the duppy are current in the 
mountains. A typical one is the following: Take graveyard dirt and mix it with un- 
salted rice and rum and put it at the root of the cotton tree where the duppies con- 
gregate and then go back the next night and tell the duppy what he is to do. “An him 
do it.”*8 

The following story told me by George Parks, 72, of Irish Town in the Blue Moun- 
tains, is typical. Mr. Parks was a bush Negro but he had spent a number of years as a 
laborer at the army base posts at Port Royal and at Newcastle. 


“This man work wi me a Port Royal. He was an uppity man an he tief from the army; 
he tief meat and he tief clo and all tings. An the Major say do I do it? An I tell the major 
it this man. Then the Major discharge him out. Then he do evil to me. Me ooman become 
sick. I have no good of him. Sick every day. Him can’t go a groun’. This man set duppy 
on her. That night I rub me yeye [eyes] wi dog’s tears. Then I see the duppy; I enable fe 
see the duppy. A coolie duppy follow him [his wife] an tech him on de back. Me ooman 
get sick, sick. Nex day when I see the duppy I go a Spanish Town to consult wi the sci- 
ence man.” [After explaining at some length that the Science man wanted 5 pounds to 
remove the duppy, he decided to do it himself. ] 

“Then I go a the old graveyard a Port Royal. An I dig hole in a grave an I put in rice 
an rota and blood a fowl an I take it up an put it on him back where the duppy tech and 
the duppy go, an here my ooman now.” He nodded toward Mrs. Parks as she sat nearby. 
Mrs. Parks added: “Yes, and me feel him go, feel him lettin loose and then him go and 
neva come back.” 


At the beginning of this paper I stated that the duppy in Jamaica means three 
things: the soul of a dead person manifest in human form; (2) the soul of the dead 
but manifest in any of a great variety of material ways; and (3) an order of super- 
natural beings only vaguely associated with the dead. 

This third concept of the duppy is an evolution from the first and second, develop- 
ing when the people get a bit more sophistication. The tendency is to separate the 
duppy and the duppy concept from the spirit of the dead and to make it a new and 
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separate entity. Duppies become a new race of creatures closely resembling the fairy 
folk found in most cultures. 

The duppy is now a citizen of a community where the members conduct them- 
selves pretty much as human beings do. Their cities are in the great silk cotton trees 
that abound in Jamaica. These trees are enormous with great lateral limb spread and 
large above-ground roots that fasten to the trunk at a height of fifteen or twenty feet. 
In the compartments between these root structures and on the great branches the 
duppy folk live. This association with the cotton tree is simply an extension of the 
old belief going back to Africa that the spirit of the dead takes refuge in the cotton 
trees.** But the duppy is in no sense a tree spirit; it is only parasitical. One should 
bear in mind this point that the fairy folk wherever we find them are unusually asso- 
ciated with trees or a tree. All informants described the duppy folk as little people, 
white, with big heads and big eyes. They have a king and a queen and in general 
their social organization is like that of England. There is evidently marriage and giv- 
ing in marriage for there are baby duppies, not duppies of babies. The duppy folk 
have a language of their own.?® Various informants told stories in duppy talk—a dis- 
tortion of Jamaican English made by pursing the lips into a whistling position and 
then trying to talk. The duppy folk also are fond of singing; duppy tunes abound. 
These are standard songs like Pocomanian or digging songs sung in the duppy man- 
ner; that is, with exaggerated phrasing and intonation. The duppy fairy folk are not 
harmful, though occasionally mischievous. Since they may be passing one’s place at 
night it is courteous to have a pan of water set out for them, just as today in certain 
Celtic communities the folk set out pans of milk for the fairies. They are also thankful 
for little pumpkins left on the doorstep. The duppy fairy not only likes to eat these 
pumpkins but also to play with them. This type of pumpkin is generally known as the 
duppy pumpkin. Growing it ensures good luck.”® 

That this fairy duppy is by no means a borrowing from other cultures like Indian 
or European is, I think, clearly indicated by details certainly vestigial from the earlier 
duppy tradition. The whole process is a movement from ritual and belief to literature 
and art. The stories of the fairy duppy are told for entertainment. Joseph Johnson, for 
example, told a story involving a duppy procession led by the “head duppy.” The point 
of the story turned on a singing contest. Both the story and the songs were very enter- 
taining to the twenty people listening. 

The importance of the whole development of duppism in Jamaica lies in the fact 
that here we have a clear indication that the general idea of the “little people,” the 
fairy folk and the fairy world, can grow out of the beliefs concerning the spirits of the 
dead. The formula is the dead > animated spirits of the dead > manifest in any 
variety of material forms > a separate, though supernatural entity not at all associated 


with the dead. And I would suggest that this type of evolution is behind much fairy 
lore. 
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TRADITIONAL SONGS OF 
TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


ONE OF THE most isolated spots inhabited by man is no doubt the little island of 
Tristan da Cunha, in the South Atlantic Ocean.’ With only about forty-three square 
miles of landed area, the island is more than 6,000 feet high above sea level. And a 
most inhospitable place it is from the hand of Nature, windswept and rugged. Yet, 
on this island, 1500 miles of open sea separating it from the nearest inhabited place, 
lives a community of about 300 people, who have won the reputation of being among 
the most hospitable, friendly, and cheerful people in the world. 

Some twenty years ago, the island was put under intensive study by a scientific 
expedition from Norway.” Although the plans of the expedition included a sociologi- 
cal survey of the community, the collection of folklore material was not considered. 
However, in view of the part that songs and their performance, as well as dances, 
were found to play in the social life of the islanders, their popular songs and dance 
tunes simply could not fail to attract attention and proved a valuable source for the 
study of the various cultural impulses received by this island community. Although 
no recording equipment was available, and only a limited time could be devoted to 
the task, I managed—partly with the help of some of the more literate islanders— 
to put on paper some 45 songs and ditties and about 25 dance tunes for accordion or 
fiddle. 

It soon became evident that in the lives of these cheerful and highly gregarious 
people, festivals and celebrations played a prominent part. On the least occasion, it 
was customary to give a dance for “all the island” in the “school house” (which, in 
fact, was built mainly for this purpose). On a child’s first birthday, the parents would 
give a dance, likewise on its twenty-first birthday. It was usual to celebrate one’s 
fiftieth birthday with a dance—besides, any old birthday would do for an occasion: 
the Chief Man even celebrated his thirty-sixth birthday with a dance for “all the 
island.” Christmas, of course, was celebrated with dance and merrymaking almost 
every night from the Second Day of Christmas till New Year’s Day, and we even 
had a dance on Shrove Tuesday—just because there had not been a dance for some 
time. A rare occasion which naturally called for a dance was the visit of a ship. Be- 
sides, the islanders would give small private dances in their houses whenever they 
felt like it. 

On these occasions, whenever the accordion player or fiddler “took a spell,” one 
or another of the islanders would get up—after proper prodding and persuasion—and 
sing a song for entertainment. This was first of all the duty of the host and properly 
went as an accompaniment to the tea and “biscuits” served by the hostess; but after 
the host had given his piece, anyone could perform. 

These, however, were not the only situations in which the performance of a song 
or two was an established part of the procedure. The songs belonged also in certain 
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work situations. Especially, when the islanders worked in gangs, common meals were 
an important part of the routine and often became occasions for mutual entertain- 
ment. And when they went on excursions “round the beaches,” spending the night in 
caves or huts away from the houses—which they frequently did for various tasks— 
they understood well to make the event a gregarious occasion, and again the per- 
formance of songs was an established pattern, usually at night around a blazing bon- 
fire under a starlit sky. 

Not everybody was expected to be able to sing a song on given occasion, and some 
naturally had a reputation of being better singers than others. But the performance 
of songs was not limited to a few professional singers. In mixed gatherings, the men 
would dominate the singing, but in the family circle or when the women had their 
“carding gangs” for carding and spinning, the women would also sing. The songs 
were always performed solo and unaccompanied. Only rarely, and only in some of the 
most popular songs, did all join in the chorus. I suppose that this may have some 
connection with the sense of proprietorship associated with most of the songs: a song 
was frequently associated with a particular singer—it was regarded as “his” song— 
and it would have been improper for anyone else to perform the song, at least in his 
presence. For this reason, although one man boasted that he knew “hundreds of 
songs,” the repertoire of each singer could be quite limited, sometimes perhaps to 
just one song. On the other hand, a song might “belong” to more than one singer, 
then often in different versions, each singer claiming, of course, that his version was 
really the authentic one. 

All the songs recorded by me in Tristan da Cunha are traditional in the sense 
that they have been transmitted without the aid of writing, and none of them are 
endemic to the island. Thus the songs reflect in an interesting way the cultural in- 
fluences received by the community in the course of its short history. At the time of 
its discovery in 1506, Tristan da Cunha was only inhabited by an abundance of fur 
seal, sea elephants, and sea birds, besides a few peculiar species of flightless land birds 
and smaller reptiles. Adventurous man, attracted by the fur seal, made a few attempts 
at a colonization. But it was not until 1816 that a permanent settlement was formed. 
That year, the island was annexed by Britain and furnished with a small garrison 
of about 40 men. The garrison was withdrawn the next year, but three of its mem- 
bers—a Scotchman named William Glass and two Englishmen—decided to remain 
to establish a community based on the principles of cooperation and absolute equality. 
The economic basis of the community was seen in the great abundance of fur seal 
and sea elephants. Besides, the island was to serve as a “refreshment station” for 
sailing vessels calling for fresh supplies of water, vegetables, and meat, a function for 
which the island was well suited because of its location in the west wind belt, or 
“antitrades.” 

The three original settlers were soon joined by others—sailors and whalers, mostly 
of British origin, but also including a few Dutch, Scandinavians, and Italians, and 
with a good admixture of American whalers from New Bedford and New London. 
Five or six women of mixed racial stock were brought over from St. Helena on an 
American whaling sloop. There was in those days a lively traffic of East India men 
and whalers, and the population of the little community fluctuated considerably as 
people came and left. However, for the last hundred years, with the gradual ex- 
termination of seal and whale in those waters, and with the transition from sail to 
steam in the transoceanic shipping, the community found itself in a situation of in- 
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creased isolation, and today it is certainly one of the most isolated human com- 
munities in the world.® 

The island being settled mainly by British sailors, the British influence has re- 
mained strong. The spoken language is an English dialect, and the islanders had a 
strong affinity to the British Commonwealth and were quite proud of being British 
and the subjects of the King. The strong influence of William Glass, the founder, 
must account for a definite Scottish influence seen in certain areas of their cultural 
tradition, such as the architecture of their houses or the construction of their boats. 
A slight Boer influence was seen in the dress of the young girls and in certain Dutch- 
African loan-words. But the strongest influence besides the British was evidently 
received from American whalers, as is particularly apparent again in their boat build- 
ing as well as in the songs of Tristan da Cunha. Whatever their ultimate source, how- 
ever, all the various impulses obviously came to the Tristan community through the 
international traditions of the Seven Seas. All the settlers were sailors, and through 
the years all the contacts that the islanders had with the outside world were of course 
mediated by sailors. And as the community grew more and more isolated, the relative 
absence of any new impulses from outside caused the process of cultural change to 
slow down to the extent that today the Tristan community could be regarded as one 
of the last living relics of the days of the clippers. 

In accordance with this cultural heritage we find a variety of songs in Tristan da 
Cunha. There are epic ballads, some of them with a long ancestral line leading clear 
back to the “classical” ballads of Scotland and England, such as The Golden Vanity 
and the never-dying Barbara Allen. There are sailors’ songs and whaling songs, both 
lively shanties and lyric, sometimes sentimental, songs about true love and false love, 
about mothers and sweethearts waiting for the sailor boy that died at sea, and about 
solemn partings with “the ship that never returned.” There are humorous parodies 
and ditties, and there are Negro minstrels, both gay and sentimental. And finally one 
finds some of the most popular songs of the late nineteenth century, such as After the 
Ball, Little Annie Rooney and Danny Boy—the latter picked up from a phonograph 
record on board a ship. But whether old or new, the songs were frequently found in 
a musical and verbal form which clearly pointed to the taste and style of the nine- 
teenth century. This, of course, was actually to be expected when one realizes that 
this community does not have a long history of undisturbed tradition relatively re- 
moved from the mainstreams of cultural changes, but was actually shaped in the 
nineteenth century as a living part of the pulsating life of the high seas. Interesting 
and, I believe, quite significant is the fact that in many cases the particular versions 
in which the songs were found in Tristan da Cunha show a rather close resemblance 
to American versions, pointing to America rather than to Britain as the immediate 
source of the song tradition. 

For instance, the Tristan version of Barbara Allen, as sung by a young girl, ap- 
pears almost as an abbreviated variety of a traditional version from Virginia, empha- 
sizing the gifts from the dying hero (here introduced in the first person) to the 
undeserving girl, a motif which is quite prominent in many American versions but 
apparently missing in the oldest British versions.* In fact, this short version does not 
even attempt to tell a story and has been reduced to a few glimpses of the moods of 
the dying lover and of the cruelhearted girl, presented in a somewhat incoherent 
dialogue form. Also, it was sung in a tune with the characteristics of the melodic air 
which contrast sharply to the modal parlando typical of the older British versions.5 
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With my gold watch and silver chain, 
Give that to Barvry Allen. 

















Look down, look down by my bed-side, 
And there you'll find a towel 


With my gold watch and silver chain, 
Give that to Barvry Allen. 
As I was walking in the church yard, 
I heared those bells a-tolling, 
And as they tolled, they seemed to say: 
“Cruelhearted Barvry Allen!” 


As I was walking in the church yard, 
I heard those bells a-tolling, 
And as they tolled, they seemed to say: 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 


“Dying, oh no, that never can be! 
A kiss from you will cure me.” 


“A kiss from me you never shall get! 
Keep your poor heart from breaking.” 
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Traditional folksongs, of course, are always exposed to the hazards of oral tradi- 
tion. Like other culture traits, therefore, living folksongs are in a constant process 
of change, due partly to adaptations to new styles and to the taste of individual sing- 
ers, partly to diffusion between different songs, lines and phrases being transferred 
from one song to another, and partly to inaccuracy in transmission. The more re- 
markable is the great tenacity of form that is sometimes found in traditional songs. 
It appears that a particular verbal or musical phrase may be inseparably associated 
with a certain song. Sometimes the whole mood and meaning of a song may be 
summed up in one phrase that thus becomes the very core around which the song is 
built, as when Barbara Allen expresses her cruelhearted indifference to her lover’s 
death by saying: 


“Young man, I think you're dying.” 


It is quite understandable that this line has been retained in a great variety of 
versions both in Britain and in America. A little harder to understand, maybe, is the 
fact that the Lexington murder always seems to take place “about eight o'clock at 
night.” However, one should not expect a significant cognitive meaning from every 
line or phrase in a traditional song. More than once did I pose a question to my in- 
formants which they must have found rather naive or at least a bit strange, asking 
what the “meaning” was of this or that phrase in a song, and inevitably I got the 
answer: “I don’t know, Sir, it says so in the song.” It is not that the cognitive mean- 
ing of a traditional song is insignificant. Most of these songs tell a recognizable story 
or contain lyric descriptions of moods and sentiments. But apart from this, or may- 
be even above this, it appears that every line or stanza of a song has a musical mean- 
ing—comprehended but not necessarily intended—in which verbal modulation, 
melody, and rhythm are more or less effectively fused into a unit. “The textual line 
of the ballad, in singing,” as Bronson expresses it, “is seized by the ear as a musical 
phrase.”® This may explain the fact that certain songs appear to be preserved by 
strictly phonetic memory, whereby words and even whole phrases or lines may be 
more or less faithfully retained although unintelligible to the singer. 

This, of course, may ensure the preservation of a song even though a line or two 
(or perhaps a whole stanza) may be distorted beyond recognition—until a creative 
soul comes into the line of transmission and restores a cognitive meaning, although 
probably not the original one. Thus, in British and American versions of The Lex- 
ington Murder, the murdered girl is variously from Wexford, Woxford, Oxford, or 
Lexington. In Tristan da Cunha, where the song is known under the title of Maria 
Martini, the girl has become a “waxford” girl in one version, and in another is de- 
scribed more meaningfully as a “waxen” girl. This song is well known in America 
and has been recorded in various versions from Newfoundland to North Carolina. 
All stem, according to Leach, “ultimately from British broadsides of the 18th cen- 
tury by way of American printed broadsides.”* Again it is characteristic that the two 
versions found in Tristan are closely parallel to some of the American versions. And, 
of course, the murder takes place at eight o'clock. Interesting is the fact that the 
Tristan islanders have preserved the song in a pentatonic Dorian mode.® 
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1. I once did courted a waxford girl 
With dark and roaming eyes, 
Oh, the girl that I had courted 
With dark and roaming eyes. 


. I went down to her father’s house 
About eight o'clock at night 
And asked her for to take a walk 

Across King William’s Town. 


. I picked a stick from the river side, 
And I tapped her on the head, 
While the blood from this young innocent 
Went a-streaming on the ground. 


. Down on her bending knees she fell 
And loud for mercy call, 
Saying, “John, my dear, don’t murder me, 
For I’m not fit to die.” 
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. I take hold of her curly locks, 
And I drag her ’cross the field, 
Until I came to a riverside, 
And there I threwed her in. 


. And I going down to my master’s house 
About ten o'clock at night, 
My master being out of bed 
A-striking of the ‘larm. 


. My master, he asked me a request, 
What had soil my hands and clothes. 
I gave him an answer that I thought fit: 
“T’m a-bleeding at the nose.” 


. I take hold of the candle, 
Myself I lights to bed, 
While the blazing flames of torment 
Around my eyes did shine. 


. I take hold of the candle, 

Myself I lights to bed, 
But all that blessed long night 
My true love, she laid dead. 


. Not less than three days after, 
My true love, she was found 
A-floating on a river 
Close by her sister’s door. 


. Then I was taken on suspicion 
And into prison was cast 
For the murder of my own true love, 
So I must die at last. 


. Come all you young and silly young men, 
Take warning unto this 
And never do no murder 


For to be hung like me. 


There were a few other songs in Tristan da Cunha preserved in the old ballad 
modes. But they were mostly obtained from the older people, and they were not 
among the most frequently performed songs. The most popular songs were of a 
quite different style which definitely sets them in the mood and climate of the nine- 
teenth century and places them in the romantic tradition of the Seven Seas. 

As has often been stated, the epic ballad of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with its straight narrative style, sometimes harshly realistic, does not usually 
dwell on the moods and feelings of its characters, but lets the story speak for itself, 
often in the form of a dramatic dialogue. And the music fitted well in with it. The 
old ballad modes—originally perhaps based on pentatonic scales with more or less 
vague gap-fillers, particularly for the larger intervals—have a certain. flexibility in 
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melody and pitch, as well as in rhythm, which sometimes almost gives the ballad 
the character of a recitative, or even parlando, and for the most part allows a com- 
plete fusion of cognitive and musical meaning, with the musical phrase clearly sub- 
ordinate to the verbal phrase which it supports. The romantic movement, with its 
emphasis on sentimental rather than cognitive values, eventually brought about a 
change in the style of this as of other art forms, and what was once an epic drama 
en miniature often became a lyric description of moods, sentiments, and feelings. And 
as the music was emancipated, as it were, from the epic drama even at the folk level 
of culture, there emerged the sentimental lyric air of the typical nineteenth century 
popular song, with its melodic cantabile, where the function of the verbal phrase 
might be reduced to giving modulation and lyric support to the musical phrase. This, 
as we saw, is exactly what may have happened to Barbara Allen. 

That this meant a deterioration of the old ballad style can hardly be doubted— 
this lies in the natural process of cultural change. This observation does not imply, 
however, that what developed in the place of the old ballad was necessarily inferior 
in quality. If we look upon the popular songs of the nineteenth century from this 
angle, it is quite possible that some real gems of folk art may still be found, although 
they may not appeal to the more “sophisticated” taste of present-day sages and 
scholars.® 

In the romantic style of the nineteenth century, the description of character, or of 
mood, may become the main thing. If an epic element is present at all, it may play 
an entirely subordinate role. An example of such a song from Tristan da Cunha may 
be seen in Little Powder-Monkey Jim. 1 have not been able to trace the history or 
origin of this song. Apparently, it is a British navy song. There is reference to a naval 
battle of “Bony Bay,” possibly a generic name for any French bay or harbor during 
the reign of Napoleon (“Bonie’s Bay” referring to Bonaparte).’® The year of the 
battle is given as “ninety-eight,” presumably 1798. The main character is a “powder- 
monkey” in the Victory, which we know to be the name of Lord Nelson’s flagship 
in the battle of Trafalgar in 1805. In the song, we have a different battle and possibly 
a different ship: the flagship is not the Victory but the Orient, and the admiral who 
was “blown away sky-high” in it was hardly Lord Nelson. However, the mention of 
the Victory in this song may be of more than passing interest. The song was often 
performed by an islander named Fred Swain and was considered “his” song. Fred’s 
great-grandfather, Thomas Swain, who came to Tristan da Cunha in 1826, had ac- 
tually served under Lord Nelson, not in the Victory but in the Theseus; however, in 
the course of time, island tradition has identified him with that very sailor who is 
said to have caught Lord Nelson in his arms as the Admiral fell mortally wounded 
on the deck of the Victory. It was with some pride, therefore, that Fred Swain re- 
garded this song as “his” song, although he was a retiring sort of person who needed 
more than the usual prodding before he would perform. The chorus of the song may 
well have been derived from an old capstan shanty. 
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Who's a-fear’d to me to foe! Sing, malad-die, oh! 


1. A yarn I’ve got to spin—it’s how I heard my old Dad tell— 
Of a gallant little hero who on board the Victory fell. 
He was brimmen full of courage, he was just the sort of lad 
To make the sort of sailor our Navy always had. 
Now Little Powder-Monkey Jim was the pet of all the crew, 
With his flaxen hair so curly and pretty eyes so blue. 
The boatswain always said that’s how, that what got over him, 
The chorus of a sailor’s song was sung by Little Jim: 


Chorus: Soon we'll be in London town, 

Sing, ma laddie, oh! 

To see the King in his golden crown. 
Sing, ma laddie, oh! 
Hea’ ho, on we go! 
Sing ma laddie, oh! 

Who’s a-feared to me to foe! 
Sing, ma laddie, oh! Oh! 


2. In ninety-eight we chased the foe right into Bony Bay, 
And we fought away like Niggers all the night till break of day. 
Our foreman’s flagship Orient was blown away sky-high, 
The Admiral and all his crew, and serve them right, said I. 
Now Little Jim was in the thick of all the fire and smoke 
And seemed to think that fighting hard was nothing but a joke, 
For he handed up the powder from the magazine below 
And all the while was singing as if his pluck to show: 


Chorus 


3. Now Little Jim was book’ for us—the fight was just on won, 
And the musket bullet picked him off before the song was sung. 
They carried him to a cockpit, and a-smiling he did lie, 

The sailors, well, there went a man, somehow they pipe his eye. 
“Ma lad,” says Jim, “don’t fret for me, but if the shore she see, 
Give a kiss to dear old Mother, and say it come from me.” 

For it never was a braver heart could serve our gracious King 
Than Little Powder-Monkey who so gaily used to sing: 


Chorus 


Another sea-song in the “Swain tradition” points clearly to the whaling trade as 
its original milieu. It was sung by Old Sam Swain, a grandson of Thomas Swain, 
and was said to stem from “the shipping days” of Thomas H. Swain, the older 
Thomas’ son. Old Sam had no name or title for this song. 
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There follow three more stanzas describing the work of the whaler and pointing 
to the great amount of money he will make. Obviously, it is a morale-builder. 

Many of these sailor’s songs, of course, are built around the theme of love, true 
as well as false. One theme that is widespread and found in a variety of songs in 
different countries is the theme of the love token. This theme is represented in Tristan 
da Cunha by Her Sailor Boy, which was very popular and existed in several versions, 
all of them closely related to recorded versions from Georgia and Kentucky. That this 
song really belongs to the international tradition of the Seven Seas is witnessed by the 
fact that one of the Tristan versions is identical almost line for line with a popular 
Norwegian version of the song called For syuv ar siden (“Seven years ago”). Although 
the theme is a very old one,’ and although Her Sailor Boy has retained many of the 
narrative characteristics of the typical ballad, the style and particularly the melodic 
air of the renditions found in Tristan da Cunha again clearly point to the nineteenth 
century. 

Entirely a product of this period, and typical of the sentimental sailor’s songs that 
were so popular in Tristan da Cunha, is another song of Fred Swain’s, sung to me by 
his daughter. It was given no title, but a shorter version of this song has been recorded 
from Newfoundland under the title The Sailor Boy. William Doerflinger, who pub- 
lished the Newfoundland version, describes it as “a dogwatch favorite in British 
vessels” and relates: “Captain James P. Barker once told me that when he first shipped 
out under sail, in the 1880's, there was a little French sailor in the crew who often 
sang “The Sailor Boy’ with tears running down his face.”** As is often the case in 
songs of this nature, the chorus has the length of a whole stanza and simply repeats 
the air. Incidentally, this song, too, has a Norwegian version. 
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1. One dark and stormy winter’s night, 

the snow fell on the ground, 

A sailor boy stood on the quay, 
for his ship were outward bound; 

His sweatheart standing by his side 
shed many a silent tear, 

And as he pressed her to his side, 
he whispered in her ear: 


Chorus: Farewell, my love, my own true love, 

this parting gives me pain, 

You'll be my hope and guiding star 
till I return again. 

My thoughts will ever be of you 

when storms are raging high; 

Farewell, true love, remember me, 
your own true sailorboy. 
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2. Now in that gale that ship set sail, 

his love was standing by; 

She watched the vessel out of sight 
till tears bedimmed her eyes. 

She prayed to God in heaven above 
to guide her sailor on, 

Those loving parting words that night 
re-echo o’er the main: 


Chorus. 


3. It’s hard to say that ship returned 

without her sailor boy; 

He must have died well on the sea, 
for the flag were half mast high. 

And when the crew had but returned 
and tell her love was dead, 

Those loving parting words that night 
re-echo o’er the main. 


Chorus. 


The absence of original songs endemic to Tristan da Cunha is perhaps remarkable, 
although one can surely not expect a great amount of cultural originality in every 
community of a comparable size, even under more favorable conditions than those 
of Tristan da Cunha. This, I believe, is not so much a matter of intelligence and 


artistic sensitivity,’* but rather a result of a general hostility to any form of cultural 
innovation. If indeed a problem is to be seen in the absence of endemic songs in 
Tristan da Cunha (or of any form of original art expression), it is clearly related to 
the general conservative character of the community, which in turn is a result of 
its high degree of isolation.’* For this reason, too, the songs generally seemed to be 
transmitted rather faithfully in the form in which they were received, with hardly 
any attempt to recreate a cognitive meaning lost in the process. Tradition is the 
ultimate authority—“it says so in the song”—even if the content of the song goes far 
beyond the limited range of the physical and cultural environment. Under these 
circumstances, distortions easily occur, as demonstrated by many of the songs from 
Tristan da Cunha. On the other hand, given a cultural milieu in which to remain 
comprehensible and meaningful, old styles and forms of cultural expression are more 
faithfully preserved under the conditions of relative isolation from the mainstreams 
of cultural transfusion, as every collector of folklore material is aware. In Tristan 
da Cunha, the isolation is of comparatively recent date. One could hardly expect, 
therefore, to find eighteenth century ballads untainted by the popular style of a later 
period. Best preserved are those songs which concur fully with the style of the nine- 
teenth century, especially if they concern themselves with things familiar to the 
islanders, such as the joys and tragedies of the High Seas. 


NOTES 
1. This article is a revised version of a paper read at a regional meeting of the American 


Folklore Society in Bloomington, Indiana, 22-23 April 1960. 
2. Erling Christophersen (editor), Results of the Norwegian Scientific Expedition to Tristan 
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da Cunha, 1937-38 (Published by Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, i kommisjon hos 
Jacob Dybwad, Oslo, 1946). 

3. See Peter A. Munch, Sociology of Tristan da Cunha, Oslo: I kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad, 
1945 (Results . . . , op. cit., No. 13). 

4- MacEdward Leach, The Ballad Book (New York, 1955), p. 277. Child categorically rejects 
the gift motif as unauthentic but as usual leaves an outsider to the field of balladry rather puzzled 
with regard to his criteria of authenticity; see F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, No. 84. 

5. “Parlando” may not be the correct term, but the meaning should be clear to anyone familiar 
with ballad music. We shall return to this point later. 

6. Bertrand Bronson, The Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads (Princeton, N. J., 1959), I, 6. 

7. Leach, op. cit., p. 785. 

8. This is the scale, with the first and the fourth intervals enlarged, which is designated as 7* 
in the system developed by Bertrand H. Bronson, “Folksong and the Modes,” The Musical 
Quarterly, XXXII (January, 1946), 37-49. It is conventionally described as “lacking the 2nd and 
the 6th. Since gap-fillers, or “grace notes,” are most likely generated in singing simply by flatting 
the higher note of a large interval in a pentatonic scale, it appears that the heptatonic mode to 
which this pentatonic is most closely related is the Dorian, which has its semitone intervals imme- 
diately below the 3rd and the 7th. In the present case, a grace note is introduced once in the 
first interval of the pentatonic scale. 

g. I do not wish to enter into a discussion of the hair-splitting distinction between “folksong” 
and “popular song,” except to say that from the point of view of a study of culture, such a distinc- 
tion makes little sense. 

10. This was suggested to me by D. K. Wilgus. 

11. It is found, e.g., in “The Bailiff’s Daughter” (Child 105), a version of which was included 
in Thomas Percy’s Reliques of Anctent Poetry, printed in 1765. 

12. Shantymen and Shantyboys, Songs of the Sailor and Lumberman, collected and compiled 
by William Main Doerflinger (New York, 1951), p. 164. 

13. Cf. Bertrand H. Bronson, “The Interdependence of Ballad Tunes and Texts,” California 
Folklore Quarterly, 111 (1944), 185-207, esp. 205 ff. 

14. Cf. Munch, op. cit., particularly pp. 63 £., 318 ff. 
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WILLIAM E. SIMEONE 


THE ROBIN HOOD OF IVANHOE 


IN THE dedicatory epistle to Dr. Jonas Dryasdust, Sir Walter Scott said that “The 
Kendal green . . . ought surely to be as dear to our feelings, as the variegated tartans 
of the north. The name of Robin Hood, if duly conjured with, should raise a spirit as 
soon as that of Rob Roy; and the patriots of England deserve no less their renown in 
our modern circles.”* Scott duly conjured, and, in Ivanhoe, raised a lively spirit of 
England’s traditional hero who had not appeared in the national literature since the 
seventeenth century.” Eighteenth century antiquarians such as Percy and especially 
Ritson had collected practically all of the information known about the outlaw hero,* 
and their work prepared the way for Scott, whose novel opened a new cycle of Robin 
Hood fiction in the nineteenth century.* 

Tradition offered Scott a number of persons under the name of Robin Hood. To 
cite just three, there was the killer in the ballad of “Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne” 
(118), or the seaman in “The Noble Fisherman, or Robin Hood’s Preferrnent” (148), 
or the dancing partner of the Marian in the Morris Dance. Scott took none of these. 
From the abundance of tradition, he abstracted a figure of the hero as an outlaw 
archer who, after a series of adventures, makes peace with the king. Most of the 
Robin Hood of Ivanhoe Scott invented, and it is an invention made to be congenial 
to the sensibilities of his readers. 

Scott said that the characters of his novel had manners and sentiments common to 
most Englishmen because he had them occupy “that extensive neutral ground, the 
large proportion, that is, of manners and sentiments which are common to us and to 
our ancestors, having been handed down unaltered from them to us, or which, arising 
out of the principles of our common nature, must have existed alike in either state of 
society” (401). Scott made certain that under their medieval trappings, his characters 
were not very different from himself and his readers. The medieval trappings satisfied 
that interest that sent people into museums to see the artifacts of the past. But Scott 
knew that he could not be satisfied with a book full of artifacts.> To make his recon- 
struction of the past alive, he had to animate his characters with manners and senti- 
ments understood by his contemporaries. When Scott speaks of manners and senti- 
ments being handed down unaltered or arising from the principles of our common 
nature, he means that his novel is an historical reconstruction of twelfth century 
England in the spiritual image of the nineteenth. 

In this twelfth century setting, Scott reconstructed the traditional hero into the 
figure of a deliverer; he is an ancestral hero of superhuman power used to deliver the 
English people from the misrule of evil men. Resisting this misrule, perpetrated chiefly 
by foreigners, many men have been driven to become outlaws. The mission of the 
chief outlaw is to crush tyranny and to restore law and order to the unhappy country. 
But his mission is not just an isolated episode in the remote past. It is instead the open- 
ing chapter of the long history of the English people to wrest their liberties from 
tyrants.© When Scott presented Robin Hood as a yeoman, as well as an outcast, he 
intended to show that from the beginning of the national history, ordinary men had 
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an important role to play in the making of the nation. Scott does not speak of a 
dialectic of history, but his novel dramatizes an idea of history in which the lowest in 
the social order are as important as the highest.’ 

In Ivanhoe, Robin Hood is always immersed in vital activity through which we 
can see the figure of the deliverer. But the figure is also defined in part by what Scott 
excluded from his reconstruction of it. Scott’s is one of the few literary uses of the 
Robin Hood matter that does not make the outlaw the lover of Maid Marian. His hero 
is celibate. Moreover, he has no family connections. He is not distracted from his mis- 
sion in the novel by any need to clear his family’s name or to regain lands and a title. 
An outcast with no attachments to distract him, the Robin Hood of Ivanhoe can con- 
centrate completely on the great mission he has in the novel, the deliverance of his 
country. 

Robin Hood’s deliverance of the country begins with a test of arms, extends 
through several acts of saving good people from bad situations, and ends with his 
feast with the king in the forest. He appears in Ivanhoe some time after the novel has 
begun. While no one has prepared the way for him, there is, before his appearance, a 
description of the deplorable state of the country and its citizens in the absence of 
King Richard and the regency of Prince John.* While the King has been away, hos- 
tility has flared between the Norman conquerers, or their descendants, and the Saxon 
natives. The King’s brother John and his marauding Norman cohorts have made no 
man’s life or property safe. As Scott describes England, lay and clerical villains have 
turned it into a lawless country for their pleasure and profit. But with the coming of 
Robin Hood, the villains responsible for this disorder will meet a man from the peo- 
ple who will destroy them and restore the kingdom to its former health. 

The occasion marking Robin Hood’s arrival is the sport for the yeomanry follow- 
ing the tournament at Ashby. An unknown yeoman who calls himself Locksley turns 
up to take part in the shooting match. A mysterious person whom no one seems to 
know, he irritates his social superiors by his confident manner. He is only a yeoman; 
yet, he has a princely bearing and a choleric disposition, “a stout well-set yeoman, 
arrayed in Lincoln-green, having twelve arrows stuck in his belt, with a baldric and 
badge of silver, and a bow of six feet length in his hand . . . his countenance, which 
his constant exposure to weather had rendered brown as a hazel nut, grew dark with 
anger”(456). At this point, no one in the crowd knows what vast and unlikely power 
he has. 

The stuff of many a ballad, the archery contest in Ivanhoe dramatizes the over- 
whelming superiority of the outlaw hero. “This must be the devil, and no man of 
flesh and blood,” whispered the yeomen to each other; “such archery was never seen 
since a bow was first bent in Britain” (506). In the same way, Robin Hood awes Prince 
John, who forgets his former annoyance with the archer to offer him a place among 
his soldiers. The result of this demonstration illustrates a superiority so complete that 
it lifts the yeoman out of the realm of ordinary mortals. 

England, as Scott describes it, is ready for a deliverer. Just about everywhere in the 
chaotic country there are good people needing his help, and his appearance means the 
performance of a near miracle. There are several examples of such miraculous acts. 
One of them is the attack on the castle of Torquilstone, where the villains of the novel 
are besieged. Cedric the Saxon, the acknowledged chief of his people, declines to lead 
the attack on the castle gate. The outcast hero does not decline. He leads it successfully, 
and during the attack, manages to save the lives of Cedric and the disguised King 
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Richard. He awes the soldiers defending the castle. “The men-at-arms were daunted, 
for no armour seemed proof against the shot of this tremendous archer”(633). After 
Torquilstone has burned, Robin Hood’s role as deliverer is still unfinished. When the 
King is attacked by Waldemar Fitzurse, the outlaw steps out of the forest to save 
him from a certain death. Now Robin Hood, who has acted through the novel more 
like the king of the English than the King himself, tells Richard who he is. Richard 
has already revealed his identity to the outlaw. With these revelations, the outlaw’s 
role as deliverer is all but finished. 

What is left is a ceremonial feast in which the King and his people are brought 
together. Again in the hands of its rightful master, the kingdom is restored to sound 
health. And eating together symbolizes the renewed oneness of the dominions of the 
King of the England and the king of outlaws.® Whatever wrongs are implicit in the 
outlaws’ acts the King forgives. “Your misdemeanours, whether in forest or field,” 
the King has already remarked to Robin Hood, “have been atoned by the loyal services 
you rendered my distressed subjects before the walls of Torquilstone, and the rescue 
you have this day afforded to your sovereign”(722). 

For all of his services, Robin Hood asks for no reward for himself alone. Such 
selflessness reflects the Romantic idea of the nobility of the common man, personified 
here by the yeoman outlaw, but I think that it is also an attitude befitting the deliverer, 
acting through sympathy for and with people less able than he to improve upon an 
uncongenial world. An ordinary man could be expected to demand reward of a value 
proportionate to his services. But Robin Hood’s reward is the noble one of having 
almost by his hand alone alleviated the sufferings of an oppressed people. His efforts, 
resulting in the harmony of Sherwood Forest, produce the nearest thing to an Eden 
that Scott probably could commit himself to, and this harmony is all the reward the 
deliverer of his country would want. Moreover, he can ask nothing of a world he has 
been instrumental in making. Scott mentions the death of the outlaw by betrayal, an 
ironic but not unusual reward for a deliverer, but this is not a part of the novel. 

Robin Hood’s deliverance of the country is successful because he has a massive 
personal power which he demonstrates for the first time at Ashby. But this power is 
braced by still more power whose source is the anonymous mass of common people. 
The power of the people, as it sustains the outlaw hero, is represented by a band of 
fiercely devoted men, and he emerges in the novel as a popular hero speaking and 
acting for the usually inarticulate and abused mass of people. In concert, they have 
the power and the privilege to redress their grievances. They make it clear that the 
chronicle of history is not the exclusive game of aristocrats and that the people are no 
longer a mob to be shunned or swayed. 

In this game, the people have opponents. Scott does not make the opposition a 
class of society; he dramatizes it as a struggle between good and evil men. And in 
Ivanhoe, there are plenty of evil men. Judged by Scott’s version, the history of the 
reign of Richard Lion Heart was a dark age full of the misdeeds of lay and clerical 
villains. Among them, Robin Hood is a light in the gloom. 

The idea of Robin Hood as light in the gloom of history was not new with Scott. 
Ritson had expressed it with characteristic violence in the preface to his edition of the 
Robin Hood ballads.’° A Jacobin, Ritson described the traditional hero as a militant 
man of the people, a medieval Thomas Paine:** “a man who, in a barbarous age, and 
under a complicated tyranny, displayed a freedom and independence which has en- 
deared him to the common people, whose cause he maintained (for all opposition to 
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tyranny is the cause of the people), and, in spite of the malicious endeavours of pitiful 
monks, by whom history was consecrated to the crimes and follies of titled ruffians 
and sainted idiots, to suppress all record of his patriotic exertions and virtuous acts, 
will render his name immortal.” ” 

Scott is not this violent, but his Robin Hood is drawn in the same mold. In nearly 
every way, he is superior to men of the highest estates of conventional society. Scott 
goes so far as to give him a moral perfection. This perfection, consistent with the 
Romantic idea of the natural nobility of the common man, glorifies the people as well 
as their hero. The King, perhaps thinking of such privileged ruffians as Front-de- 
Boeuf and Waldemar Fitzurse, praises the unbounded virtue of the low-born hero: 
“For he that does good, having the unlimited power to do evil, deserves praise not 
only for the good which he performs, but for the evil which he forbears” (661). 

In the exercise of this unlimited goodness, the Robin Hood of Ivanhoe is the free 
and generous spirit Ritson envisioned. His deportment is a paradigm of the admirable 
qualities of the great man of the people aware of the sinfulness as well as the dignity 
of all men. When Isaac of York kneels to thank Robin Hood, the benefactor is out- 
raged. “Nay, beshrew thee, man, up with thee! I am English born, and love no such 
Eastern prostrations—Kneel to God, and not to a poor sinner, like me” (656). Here 
the outlaw hero’s impulses are democratic, but in his natural superiority over other 
men, he is separated from the very people whose symbol of power and goodness he is. 
From and of the people, he still finds it difficult to be democratic in practice. Thus, 
when he takes a seat equal to those of Cedric and Richard, he apologizes to them by 
saying that his men insist upon this democratic arrangement. 

With his immense power, his moral perfection, and his democratic spirit, the 
Robin Hood of Ivanhoe does have the manners and sentiments to make him alive in 
the minds of Scott’s readers. When Scott put Robin Hood into his novel, he knew 
that the outlaw hero was universally known in a tradition extending back at least as 
far as the fourteenth century. A thief to some, a foolish idol to others, to Scott and 
his generation Robin Hood was a hero of the national past. For a generation looking 
for the beginnings of the nation, Robin Hood became an ancestral hero fighting to 
establish in England the traditions by which free and democratic Englishmen thought 
they should be governed. Because these traditions still meet with approval, Scott’s 
Robin Hood remains an image of the traditional hero that has not yet been put to rest. 


NOTES 


1. Ivanhoe (New York: The Modern Library, n.d.) p. 398. All quotations from the novel are 
from this edition. 

2. Probably the last important 17th century literary use of the Robin Hood matter is Ben Jon- 
son’s unfinished pastoral, The Sad Shepherd, ed. W. W. Greg (Louvain, 1905). 

3. The work of Percy and Ritson is discussed by S. B. Hustvedt, Ballad Criticism in Scandi- 
navia and Great Britain (New York, 1916). Ritson’s work is also discussed by Henry A. Burd, 
Joseph Ritson (Urbana, 1916), especially chapters 6 and 7. A more detailed discussion of Ritson’s 
life and work is in Bertrand Bronson’s Joseph Ritson: Scholar at Arms (Berkeley, 1938). 

4. Cf. S. B. Hustvedt, Ballad Books and. Ballad Men (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), particularly 
chapter 2. Some nineteenth century Robin Hood novels influenced by Scott’s Jvanhoe include: 
Thomas Miller, Royston Gower (London, 1838); Pierce Egan, Robin Hood and Little John 
(London, 1840); G. P. R. James, Forest Days (London, 1843). 

5. Scott had before him the example of Joseph Strutt’s Queenhoo Hall (London, 18or), 
which John Murray asked him to complete. Scott could do little with it, for reasons he explains 
to Dr. Dryasdust (4or). 

6. Scott’s influence on historians is most evident in Augustin Thierry’s Histoire de la conquéte 
de l’Angleterre par les Normands (Paris, 1825). About Scott and Ivanhoe, Thierry was very 
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enthusiastic: ‘My admiration for this great writer was profound; it grew as I contrasted his won- 
derful comprehension of the past with the petty erudition of the most celebrated historians. I 
saluted the appearance of “Ivanhoe” with transports of. enthusiasm.’ Quoted by G. P. Gooch, 
History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, 2d ed. (London, 1952), p. 164. in Thierry’s 
history of the Norman conquest, Robin Hood is the chief of a Saxon band of outlaws. 

7. The point is made by Louis Maigron, Le Roman Historique A L’Epoque Romantique/ 
Essai sur L’Influence de Walter Scott (Paris, 1912), p. 40: “En d’autres termes, ce ne sont plus 
les sentiments des personnages ou leurs pensées propres qui nous intéressent, mais bien les senti- 
ments et les pensées de la collectivité, qu’ils représentent et qu’ils résument.” For this reason, 
Maigron says, p. 44, humble people have such important roles: “Le réle du porcher Gurth est 
presque aussi considérable que celui de son maitre Cédric; le buffon Wamba est aussi souvent en 
scene que le templier, et Richard Couer-de-Lion lui méme est loin d’eclipser Robin Hood-Locksley 
et son digne compagnons d’armes.” 

8. Scott, of course, knew the two plays of Anthony Munday, The Downfall of Robert, Earle 
of Huntington, etc. (London, 1601), and The Death of Robert, Earle of Huntington, etc. (Lon- 
don, 1601), wherein Robin Hood is an outlaw in the regency of Prince John. 

g. The meeting of a king and the outlaw in the forest is an episode from the ballad of “The 
Gest of Robyn Hode” (117). 

10. Ritson’s work on Robin Hood was first published in 1795. I have used the 1887 edition in 
two volumes, London: John C. Nimmo. 

11. Burd, op. cit., chapter 8, discusses Ritson’s admiration for Thomas Paine. 

12. Ritson, op. cit., I, xi. 
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GEORGE PERKINS 


A MEDIEVAL CAROL SURVIVAL: 
“THE FOX AND THE GOOSE” 


“THE Fox and the Goose,” widely collected in the twentieth century, stands as one 
of the few English folksongs which can clearly be demonstrated to have been com- 
posed as early as the fifteenth century. Yet it has hitherto received very little scholarly 
attention, and it generally has been dated as of early nineteenth or late eighteenth 
century composition. Until recently there existed little reason to do otherwise; prior 
to 1952 the manuscript containing the first extant version had never been published," 
and there exist few other indications of an age greater than one hundred and fifty 
years. Although it is impossible to write anything like a continuous history of an oral 
tradition from around 1400 to the present, the song is certainly important enough to 
merit an examination of the records which remain. 

There can be little doubt that the fifteenth century carol is a direct ancestor of the 
song as it is still sung. It tells the same story, in the same rhyme scheme, and in es- 
sentially the same meter.” It displays the same emphasis on the word “toowne” as is 
found in the contemporary “town-o,” and adds the variations “doowne” and “browne” 
in a fashion similar to the later “den-o” and “bones-o.” The rhyme “yarde”—“a-ferde” 
—‘berde” anticipates very closely the stanza common to so many later texts: 


At last he came to a farmer’s yard, 
Where ducks and geese were all afear’d, 
“The best of you all shall grease my beard . . 3 


The carol, as printed by Robbins, but emended to include Bowers’s more probable 
reading of line 9, follows: 


‘Pax uobis,’ quod the ffox, 


‘for I am comyn to toowne.’ 


It fell ageyns the next nyght 
the fox yede to with all his myghte, 
with-outen cole or candelight, 

whan that he cam vnto the toowne. 


Whan he cam all in the yarde, 

soore te geys wer ill a-ferde; 

‘I shall macke some of yowre berde, 
or that I goo from the toowne!’ 


whan he cam all in the croofte, 
there he stalkyd wundirfull soofte; 
‘for here haue I be frayed full ofte 


whan that I haue come to toowne.’ 
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he hente a goose all be the heye, 

faste the goos began to creye! 

oowte yede men as they myght heye, 
and seyde, ‘fals fox, ley it doowne!’ 


‘Nay,’ he saide, ‘soo mot I the— 
sche shall goo vnto the wode with me; 
sche and I wnther a tre, 

e-mange the beryis browne. 


I haue a wyf, and sche lyeth seke; 
many smale whelppis sche haue to eke— 
many bonys they muste pike 

will they ley a-downe.’ 


It is written in the dialect of the East Midlands, with perhaps some Northern in- 
fluences. The date of copying has been fixed as within twenty-five years either way 
of the year 1500;* however, there is good reason to believe the song to have been in 
existence for some time before it was copied into this manuscript. As Robbins notes, 
it is a “popular song.” It is “one of the songs which would be sung at popular gather- 
ings in the hall, in the inn, on the green, on the road.”° Since it is too obviously in- 
complete, and contains too many irregularities and too many archaisms, it is clearly 
not the composition of the man who wrote it down. Nor, probably, was it copied from 
some other written source. It seems to have been remembered, with some omissions, 
from oral tradition. 

Yet it is one thing to say that the carol is older than the manuscript, and quite 


another thing to say just how much older it is. We still know so little about the Eng- 
lish language and about English metrics in the fifteenth century as to make it im- 
possible to do much more than guess. Hints in the vocabulary and meter suggest an 


origin at the latest not long after 1400 (with the possibility, of course, of even earlier 
composition) .® 

Unfortunately, the medieval record of the existence of “The Fox and the Goose” 
is confined to the internal evidence of this one manuscript.’ It shows that at some 
time around the year 1500 an individual writing in the East Midland dialect tran- 
scribed for posterity a popular song which may have been at that time already a 
hundred years old. This is enough, however, to give it an important place beside 
“Sweet Jesus,” “Gloria Tibi, Domine,” “The Boar’s Head Carol,” and “Corpus 
Christi” as one of the longest lived of medieval carols. It may well be older than any 
of these others, it has certainly had more vitality in recent times, and it is quite pos- 
sibly the only one of the five which has continued to the present in oral tradition. 

If the survival of the carol was aided in any way in the three hundred years be- 
tween 1500 and 1800 by either manuscripts or printed materials, the records have been 
lost.* Nevertheless, it did survive. It appeared frequently in different parts of Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century. In 1810 Joseph Ritson published in London a version 
of the one stanza which has been most frequently recorded since: 


Dame WippLe WapbDLE 


Old Mother Widdle Waddle jumpt out of bed, 
And out at the casement she popt out her head: 
Crying the house is on fire, the grey goose is dead, 
And the fox he is come to the town, oh! ® 





A Medieval Carol Survival 
Around 1826 Sir Walter Scott knew a version which began: 


Eh, quo’ the Tod, it’s a braw light night, 

The wind’s in the west, and the moon shines bright, 
The wind’s in the west, and the moon shines bright, 
And I'll away to the toun, oh.!° 


By 1832 it had appeared in print in Edinburgh,” while in 1854 Notes and Queries 
printed a version, which it called an “Old Cornish Song.”*” In the meantime it had 
been printed at least four other times.’* Since 1854 it has been attributed in Britain 
most often to Devonshire or Cornwall, but as the printings have been relatively few, 
the geographical distribution may reflect either chance or the greater activity of the 
collectors in those areas. In North America it has been found from Massachusetts to 
Texas, and from Nova Scotia to North Carolina, always in slightly different texts, 
but with each obviously related to a common original. 

Working with the different versions of the past one hundred fifty years, one may 
arrive at an approximation of an archetype." If frequency of occurrence in the extant 
versions is any criterion, it should contain the following twenty-three features.”® 


Number of texts 
Narrative: where found 
Fox prays to moon. 18 
Goes to the farmer’s yard. 23 
Seizes goose (or duck) by the neck. 17 
A. Both geese and ducks mentioned. 21 
Only geese or ducks (but not both) mentioned. 11 
Woman pops head out window. 28 
Woman speaks. 
Fox speaks, 
Man blows horn. 
Fox and family eat goose (or duck). 


Descriptive: 


10. Night (starry, moonshiny, cloudy, etc.) 
11. Grey goose. 


Metrical: 
12. Three rhyming lines and chorus. 
13. Accents 4/4/4/3 (approximately). 
14. Some form of den O, town O, etc. repeated (usually with changes) 
throughout stanzas. 
Phrasing: 
15. Grease my beard. 
16. Old Mrs. Slipper Slopper (or similar form). 
17A. Quack, quack, quack. 
B. Quink quankeo (or other phonetic quacking). 
18. John. 
This is pretty music, still. 
Little ones nine or ten. 
Without fork or knife. 
Little ones picked on the bones O. 
Both loud and shrill. 
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As a matter of fact, nine versions (four from England and five from America*®) 
do come quite close to this hypothetical model. None is missing more than two fea- 
tures and none adds more than a couple. The closest has all twenty-three, with no 
significant changes or additions: 


Tue Fox 


The fox went out one winter night, 
And prayed the moon to give him light, 
For he’d many a mile to go that night, 
Before he reached his den, O! 
Den, O! Den O! 
For he’d many a mile to go that night, 
For he’d many a mile to go that night, 
Before he reached his den, O! 


At last he came to a farmer’s yard, 
Where ducks and geese were all afear’d, 
“The best of you all shall grease my beard, 
Before I leave the Town O! 
Town O! Town O! (etc.) 


He took the grey goose by the neck, 

He laid a duck across his back, 

And heeded not their quack! quack! quack! 
The legs of all dangling down, O! 


Then old mother Slipper Slopper jump’d out of bed 

And out of the window she pop’t her head, 

Crying “Oh! John! John! the grey goose is dead, 
And the fox is over the down, O!” 


Then John got up to the top o’ the hill, 

And blew his horn both loud and shrill, 

“Blow on” said Reynard, “your music still, 
Whilst I trot home to my den, O!” 


At last he came to his cosy den, 

Where sat his young ones, nine or ten, 

Quoth they, “Daddy, you must go there again, 
For sure, ’tis a lucky town, O!” 


The fox and his wife without any strife, 

They cut up the goose without fork or knife, 

And said ’twas the best they had eat in their life, 
And the young ones pick’d the bones, O! 17 


The additional repetition in the refrain of the third line here is unusual, as is the 
name Reynard (which is almost invariably lacking in other versions). Most texts 
forsake the rhyme in the third line of the fourth stanza in favor of something like 
“John, John, the grey goose is gone,” and of course such words as “whilst,” “quoth,” 
and “for sure” are not usual. The carrying off of the goose and the duck at the same 
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time (a difficult trick, to say the least) is unique. However, on the whole, these seven 
stanzas appear to represent the later song in its most complete and unadulterated 
form. The changes from the fifteenth century are many, but are no more than one 
might reasonably expect from four hundred years of oral transmission.’* 

On the whole, the song seems to have suffered little from narrative elaboration. 
Generally it runs to no more than six or seven stanzas, and in the one case where it 
contains as many as twelve,’ the length results not primarily from additional ma- 
terial, but from the repetition of one formula: 


He marched down to the Captain’s pen 

And there he spied an old blue hen, 

Old hen, old hen, come go along with me, 

I’m the finest old fellow in the town-e-o, town-e-0, town-e-0, 
I’m the finest old fellow in the town-e-o. 


Old hen sat still till the word cried no, 

If you never eat meat till you eat meat o’ mine, 

You'll never eat meat in the town-e-o, town-e-o, town-e-0, 
You'll never eat meat in the town-e-o. 


These stanzas are followed by similar ones with “gate—black drake” and “coops— 
grey goose” before the narrative resumes. Yet, repeated though it is, this colloquy 
between the fox and his intended victims represents an element which one does not 
find in most versions of the song. Another addition occurs occasionally—the hounds 
which sometimes harass the fox, as in the following stanza: 


When Reynard he had arrived on the plain, 

He threw down his burden to ease a load of pain; 

He quickly took it up, and he travell’d on again, 

For he thought he heard the sound of the hounds, O!?° 


Occasionally, too, the farmer ends by shooting the fox: 


The farmer he loaded his pistol with lead, 

And shot the old rogue of a fox through the head; 
Ah, ha! said the farmer, I think you’re quite dead; 
And no more you'll trouble the town, e-oh!* 


But for the most part the narrative in all versions remains remarkably close to the 
hypothetical archetype. 

One of the most interesting features connected with the transmission of “The 
Fox and the Goose” is its history in North America, where it appears to have evolved 
in two separate directions. There is some evidence that it was known here as early 
as the Civil War,” and it has always been quite popular, soon developing two distinct 
sets of regional characteristics. One finds these characteristics distributed along the 
lines of westward migration: in the North from New England‘to Iowa and in the 
South from North Carolina to Missouri. 

The Northern versions contain characteristics which are neither so obtrusive nor 
so widespread as those of the South, retaining more of the features as they are found 
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in England. The following lines, for example, common in England, appear without 
much change frequently in the North (collected in Nova Scotia, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New York, and Iowa), and in only one other text (collected in Texas). 


Then he sat down with his hungry wife. 
They did very well without fork or knife. 
They never ate a better goose in all their life . . .*8 


The Massachusetts and Vermont texts share also variations (found nowhere else) 
on the lines 


He seized the grey goose by her sleeve 
Saying, “Madame Grey Goose, by our leave 
I'll take you away without reprieve . . .*4 


as well as the following lines, found also in Iowa: 
The ducks and geese, they thought it hard 


That their nerves should be shaken, 
Their rest should be marred . . .75 


Other Northern texts may be identified by their lack of the many changes in phrasing 

which distinguish the song almost every time it has been collected in the South. 
Although some of the best versions of other English folksongs have been found in 

the Southern Appalachians and the Ozarks, the climate which seems to have preserved 


their features appears to have made many changes in this song. From the records 
which remain there is no evidence that “The Fox and the Goose” as it was carried to 
the South Atlantic coast of the United States was significantly different from the 
archetype described above,”® yet the singers in this region soon gave it a characteristic 
flavor. 

Perhaps some of the changes came from the Negroes, who soon adopted it as one 
of their favorites. One line, for instance (“I’m the finest old fellow in the town-e-o”) 
which occurs frequently in one form or another (“honestest old fellow,” “prettiest 
little man,” “funniest old fellow,” etc.) has been compared by Newman Ivey White 
to the line “I’se de handsomest nigger in de county, O” from “Dandy Jim of Caro- 
line,” which he identifies as “a favorite with the ante-bellum minstrels.”*’ Although 
the other changes cannot be traced so easily to any particular source, they are found 
most often, wherever the informant is identified, in those versions attributed to 
Negroes. 

The following table indicates the geographic spread of the Southern elements. 
With the exception of “without knife or fork,” which occurs in a Michigan text, and 
“For you're the best fox in the town O,” from Nova Scotia, closely comparable phrases 
are not to be found, in the texts examined, anywhere in the North. 


Phrase: States where found (often more 
than once): 


Quink quankeo (or other North Carolina, Tennessee, 
phonetic quacking) Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas 


Finest old fellow North Carolina, Kentucky 
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He stood on his hind feet North Carolina, West Virginia, 
just about right, Kentucky, Missouri 

Said, “I will have meat 
for my supper to-night 


. . the word cried no. Kentucky, Missouri 
If you never eat meat till 


you eat meat o’ mine 


The fox jumped back and Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri 
gave a short tack 


Captain (for “farmer”) Kentucky, Missouri 


Old man (for “John”’) North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas 


Fife (for “horn”’) Kentucky, Missouri 


Without knife or fork North Carolina, Missouri 


That these differences represent not isolated peculiarities which have been arbitrarily 
brought together in this list, but rather elements of a fairly thorough and widespread 


regional revision, may be seen by an examination of the versions printed by Truitt, 
Fuson, and Randolph, each of which contains most of them. They follow the outline 
of the British versions, but they leave scarcely a line unchanged.”* 

In the past hundred years “The Fox and the Goose” has been frequently reprinted 
in various popular books, particularly for children. Many of these are now unobtain- 
able; it is impossible to know, for example, how often Halliwell’s version was re- 
printed in the numerous nursery rhyme books which after 1842 derived much of 
their material from him. However, despite their undeniable popularity, the nursery 
rhyme books do not appear to have interfered in any significant way with the normal 
process of the oral transmission of the song. For one thing, Halliwell, and presumably 
most of his imitators, did not print music with the words, so that the text came to 
their readers as a poem rather than as a song. In fact, in the texts examined, Halli- 
well’s version remains almost unique in several important particulars—which would 
hardly be the case if it had exerted much influence.”® Later the song made its way 
from the nursery into the schools. Brewton’s Index to Children’s Poetry indicates that 
as of 1938 it appeared in seven of the 130 books (selected by librarians and teachers) 
which it indexed.*® The Supplement (which covers the next thirteen years) lists four 
more books which contain it. In recent years it has appeared frequently on records, 
and has been available at every newsstand in The Burl Ives Song Book.** Dick and 
Beth Best include it in The New Song Fest.** Almost every college student—if he 
knows as many as half a dozen folksongs—knows this one. 

The history of “The Fox and the Goose” is a testament first of all to the vitality 
of the song, and second to the vitality of the process of oral transmission which kept it 
alive for so many centuries when printed versions were not available and which 
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maintained a continuing tradition long after they had first appeared. However, since 
most of the texts which formed the basis for this study were collected some years ago 
(often from elderly people who had learned the song in their youth), they could not 
have been affected by its recent: great popularity. Later field reports may well indicate 
a weakening of the tradition. The Ives and Best version, which represents the current 
popular norm, is the Northern or British one. It will be interesting to see how long 
the South continues to go its own way. 


NOTES 


1. The fifteenth century “The Fox and the Goose” has been printed twice previously: Rossell 
Hope Robbins, ed., Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth Centuries (Oxford, 1952), p. 43, and 
R. H. Bowers, “The Middle English ‘The Fox and the Goose’,” Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, LI (July, 1952), 393-394. Bowers notes that “it may . . . be compared to... “The 
Fox’” as sung by Burl Ives (393). It does not appear in Richard L. Greene, The Early English 
Carols (Oxford, 1935), and was first identified as a carol by Rossell Hope Robbins, “The Burden 
in Carols,” Modern Language Notes, LVII (January, 1942), 22. 

2. A similar story, in couplets, exists in another fifteenth century manuscript, but it appears 
to have no close relationship to this song. See Robbins, Secular Lyrics, p. 44. 

3. S. Baring Gould, et al., Songs of the West, revised ed. (London, n.d.), pp. 112-113. 

4. Hans Kurath and Sherman M. Kuhn, Middle English Dictionary: Plan and Bibliography 
(Ann Arbor, 1954), p. 94. 

5. Secular Lyrics, p. xxxiv. Unfortunately most of these popular songs have been lost. We 
owe the preservation of this one to the fact that someone thought enough of it to write it in a 
convenient blank space—the flyleaf of a French “Sayings of the Philosophers.” 

6. “Yede” and “hente” were both archaic by 1500 (or even in Chaucer’s day). It would have 
been natural to maintain them in a song transmitted orally, less natural to put them into an 
original composition. “Wundirfull,” in line twelve, suggests a more complicated speculation. As 
written, the line has an extra light syllable between “wun—” and “soofte”: 


, , , , 


there he stalkyd wundirfull soofte. 


Had any poet prior to 1400-1420 written the line he would quite naturally have written “wundir 
soofte” and there would have been no irregularity, but after this time “wundir,” which had fre- 
quently been used adverbially in the past, was usually replaced by “wundirfull” (or “wundir- 
fully”). The scribe perhaps made a grammatical correction of what was a regularly accepted 
form when the carol was first composed (or perhaps he heard it that way, the singers of his time 
having changed the word to conform to current standards). 

Noting that the song contains too many irregularities for a metrical analysis to indicate much 
that is definite about the date of composition, one may still find a few hints in the handling of 
the final -e. Assuming the meter in the first three lines of each stanza to have consisted at one 
time of the regular iambic tetrameter, with some initial truncation, which dominates the song as 
a whole, one notes that line 3 becomes regular by the addition and pronunciation of the final -e 
which “next” carried until the end of the fourteenth century, but lost in the fifteenth. Similarly, 
to read “yede,” in line seventeen, with the older syllabic final -e, is to give to the line its full eight 
syllables. In line eighteen the meter dictates the reading of “seyde” as dissyllabic. Other lines 
present little that is contradictory. The metrical evidence is tenuous, but seems to support the 
composition date of c. 1400 or earlier which is suggested by the vocabulary. 

7. One might suggest analogues and comparisons to the Reynard cycle, “The Vox and the 
Wolf,” “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” and “The Fals Fox,” but such references add little or nothing 
to the history of this song. None of them indicates possible sources or more than very indirect 
influences. 

8. The Stationer’s Register for 27 July 1632 lists a ballad entitled “when the ffox beginns to 
preach beware your Geese”: Hyder E. Rollins, 4n Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries (1557- 
1709) in the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London (Chapel Hill, 1924), No. 2923. 
Harvard University is supposed at one time to have possessed an eighteenth century broadside 
“Bold Reynard the Fox”: John Harrington Cox, ed., Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge, 1925), 
p. 474. It is unlikely that either of these is the same song. 

9. Gammar Gurton’s Garland: or The Nursery Parnassus, p. 41. 

10. Quoted in I. and P. Opie, The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes (Oxford, 1951), 
Pp. 175: 
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11. James Ballantyne, ed., The Opera or Cabinet of Song. 

12. X (November 4, 1854), 371. 

13. “The Fox Came Thro’ the Town O,” Disley, c. 1840 (broadside). John Harkness, c. 1840 
(broadside). James O. Halliwell, The Nursery Rhymes of England (London, 1842), p. 30. lllus- 
trated Ditties for the Nursery (Dean and Son, 1851). I have not personally examined Ballantyne, 
Disley, Harkness, and Dean. The first stanza of Harkness appears in Baring Gould, p. 17. 

14. The analysis that follows is based on twenty-four relatively complete (four or more 
stanzas) and eight fragmentary texts (fewer than four stanzas). They may be found in these 
sources: 


S. Baring Gould, et al., Songs of the West, revised ed. (London, n.d.), pp. 112-113. 
Henry M. Belden and Arthur Palmer Hudson, Folk Songs from North Carolina (Durham, 1952), 

pp. 178-181. 

Paul G. Brewster, ed., Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Bloomington, 1940), p. 323. 
John Harrington Cox, ed., Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 474-475. 
Helen Creighton and Doreen H. Senior, Traditional Songs from Nova Scotia (Toronto, 1950), 

pp. 248-250. 

Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 1939), p. 213. 
Helen Hartness Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads (Brattleboro, 

1932), pp. 119-120. 

Harvey H. Fuson, Ballads of the Kentucky Highlands (London, 1931), pp. 181-182. 
Emelyn E. Gardner and Geraldine J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (Ann 

Arbor and London, 1939), p. 465. 

James O. Halliwell, The Nursery Rhymes of England (London, 1842), p. 30. 

Sarah Hewitt, Nummits and Crummits (London, 1900), pp. 196-197. 

Eloise H. Linscott, Folk Songs of Old New England (New York, 1939), pp. 202-204. 

W. H. Logan, A Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs (Edinburgh, 1869), pp. 292-293. 

Alfred Moffat and Frank Kidson, 75 British Nursery Rhymes (London, 1937), p. 24. 

Notes and Queries, X (November 4, 1854), 371. 

William A. Owens, Texas Folk Songs (Austin and Dallas, 1950), p. 265. 

Vance Randolph, ed., Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, Missouri, 1946), I, 387-388. 

Joseph Ritson, Gammar Gurton’s Garland: or The Nursery Parnassus (London, 1810), p. 41. 

Cecil Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (London, 1952), II, 332-333. 

Ellen Stekert, Songs of a New York Lumberjack (Folkways Record Album no. FA 2354, New 
York, 1958). 

Earl J. Stout, ed. Folklore from lowa (New York, 1936), p. 43. 

Thomas W. Talley, Negro Folk Rhymes (New York, 1922), pp. 40-41. 

Florence Truitt, “Songs from Kentucky,” JAF, XXXVI (October-December, 1923), 377-378. 

Newman Ivey White, American Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, 1928), p. 177. 

Alfred Williams, Folk-Songs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923), pp. 247-248. 

15. Not every version, of course, gives a precise rendition of a particular distinctive phrase. 
However, such a phrase as “the fox got the best of the music, still,” is obviously a variation of 
“this is pretty music, still.” 

16. Baring Gould, Hewitt, Logan, Notes and Queries. Flanders, Gardner, Linscott, Randolph, 
Stout. 

17. Baring Gould. 

18. The most significant change is in the loss of the burden. In virtually all contemporary 
versions this has been compensated for by the repetition of the last two lines of each stanza, intro- 
duced each time by some form of “Town O.” Yet the difference between refrain and burden 
is so tenuous that if these lines were to be sung, in the medieval manner, as an introduction to 
the first stanza, the song could still pass as a carol. 

19. Randolph, I, 388-390. 

20. Logan. Found also in Hewitt, Randolph (C and D), and Stekert. 

21. Halliwell. Similar stanzas exist in Moffat and Kidson, and Creighton and Senior. 

22. In 1854 a man in Cleveland, Ohio (who said he used to hear it in West Cornwall) re- 
quested a complete text from the readers of Notes and Queries, X (September 30, 1854), 264. 
Stout's informant said that she “heard a Civil War soldier sing it when she was a child,” p. 43. 

23. Flanders and Brown, p. 120. In the few instances in which they are found in the South, 
the “fork and knife” become “knife and fork” and appear in an entirely different context: “He 
carried her homeward to his den / Where he had young-uns nine or ten, / He et her up without 
knife or fork . . .” (Randolph). 

24. Flanders and Brown, p. 120. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Significantly, the most British (in its adherence to the older pattern) of the Southern 
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versions perhaps passed through the area in which the changes occurred at a time when they 
had not yet got fairly underway. Owens attributes this version to his great-grandmother, who 
was born in Alabama, moved to Missouri, lived in Arkansas during the Civil War, and shortly 
after the war settled in Texas. 

27. White, pp. 177, 286-287. 

28. Note however, in England (and not in the Northern United States): “As on his hinder 
legs he stood,” Notes and Queries. 

29. See Moffat and Kidson for an example of the nursery rhyme tradition. Creighton and 
Senior print one stanza, in the form of a note, which probably derived from Halliwell. Other 
texts reveal no perceptible influence. 

30. John E. Brewton and Sara W. Brewton, Index to Children’s Poetry (New York, 1942). 

31. (New York, 1953). 

32. (New York, 1955). 


Baldwin-W allace College 
Berea, Ohio 





Correspondence 





Errk Tone Ripptes anD ANANG PRrovers-RIDDLEs 


Knowledge of the folklore literature of such Anang neighbors as the Ibibio and 
Efik, both of whom speak languages closely related to that of the Anang, might have 
prevented Dr. John C. Messenger, Jr., from committing serious analytical and 
methodological errors in his article Anang Proverb-Riddles, JAF, LXXII (1960), 
225-235. 

The analytical error lies in ignoring the tonal relations of the spoken utterances. 
What he calls “proverb-riddles” are simply what I denominated “tone riddles” in 
my article Cultural Functions of the Efik Tone Riddle, JAF, LXXI1 (1958), 123-138, 
where in example 53 I reported a tone riddle which had two proverbs coupled to- 
gether and where, on page 126, I predicted that “Future investigation will un- 
doubtedly reveal the existence of tone riddles in the folklore of other Efik-Ibibio 
dialect groups such as the Anang, Eket, and Andoni.” I am certain that when Dr. 
Messenger compares the tones in his examples, he will find that the majority corre- 
spond; in fact, his example 16 is identical to my example 36. 

Ignorance of the tone relations usually being the only connection between query 
and response has necessarily entailed “probing” to ascertain the “subtle connection” 
between the two adages; herein lies the methodological error, for this “probing” has 
evidently forced the informant to give bizarre information in an attempt to explain 
the connection between the two utterances. Thus, the initial queries of Dr. Messen- 
ger’s examples numbered 2 through 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18 and 19 are, in my opinion, 
extremely dubious as actual proverbs possessing any independent existence outside 
of their tonal connection in the tone riddle relationship. Example 12 is nothing but 
either a curse or a mildly humorous tone riddle, while the explanation of example 
19 is simply ludicrous. Such peculiar interpretations might have been obviated if 
explanations for the same tone riddle were obtained from several different informants 
but, judging from the results, I suspect that this internal consistency was not checked 
thoroughly enough. 

Folklorists interested in the tone riddle and allied folkloristic phenomena should 
peruse the aforementioned articles and the following: 


“Specimens of Efik Folklore,” Folk-Lore, LXVI (1955), 417-424. 

“Erotic Ibibio Tone Riddles,” Man, LVI (1956), 79-82. 

“Efik Riddles,” Nigerian Field, XX1 (1956), 168-171. 

“Tonality in Efik Signal Communication and Folklore,” pp. 803-808 in Selected 
Papers of the Fifth International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences, edited by Anthony C. F. Wallace (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1960). 
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“Ibibio Tone Riddles,” Nigerian Field, XXV (1960), 132-134. 
“Tonal Rhyme in Efik Poetry,” Anthropological Linguistics, Il (1960), 1-10. 
Donatp C. Simmons 
University of Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ANANG Provers-RIDDLEs AND Erik Tone RIDDLES 


In reply to Dr. Donald C. Simmons’ note, let me say that the degree of tonal 
similarity between query and response in the nineteen proverb-riddles I reported 
varies from complete resemblance in nine cases to almost complete dissimilarity in 
three. Tonal similarity, although implicit in analysis, is most certainly not explicit 
as far as the Anang are concerned. I employed multiple informants, in fact as 
many as a dozen or more when analyzing those riddles in which the relationship 
between the two adages appears most “bizarre.” It is my understanding that anthro- 
pologists always employ multiple informants. My example 16, which is identical to 
Dr. Simmons’ example 36, exhibits a “subtle connection” that was most obvious to my 
informants. I collected several proverb-riddles, as yet unreported, which appear even 
more “ludicrous” to the non-Anang than does 19. The initial queries in numbers 2 
through 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, and 19 are actual Anang proverbs possessing inde- 
pendent existence beyond their tonal relationship. 

It may be that all of the tone riddles reported by Dr. Simmons have “subtle 
connections” which he failed to note because of inadequate “probing,” or quite 
possibly intensive Euroamerican acculturation for several hundred years among the 


Efik and southern Ibibio, as compared to less than half a century among the Anang, has 
obliterated what were once “subtle connections” in a more indigenous folklore. How- 
ever, since the Anang and Efik (as well as the Anang and Ibibio, who are contiguous) 
cultures display extensive dissimilarities, which I trust Dr. Simmons is aware of, 
it is conceivable that proverb-riddles and tone riddles are distinct phenomena, al- 
though superficially related. If this latter is the case, perhaps we both deserve kudos. 
Joun C. MEssENcER, Jr. 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


OBsERVATIONS ON A STupDY OF JEWisH FoLKLore IN Los ANGELEs 


When a scholar publishes a serious study, one has the right to assume that it is 
based on responsible research and on satisfactory sifting of the sources as to compe- 
tence and veracity; in addition one should expect that the language be explicit enough 
to transmit with considerable exactitude the author’s intent. Unhappily, Dr. Way- 
land D. Hand, in his paper, “Jewish Popular Beliefs and Customs in Los Angeles,” 
one of the papers in an otherwise valuable collection of studies,’ has failed to fulfill 
any of these expectations. Indeed, the very title is misleading, if not misnarned. 
There is nothing in the content which applies specifically to Los Angeles Jewry and 
may not be found in any other fair-sized Jewish community in the United States or, 
for that matter, in the world. Actually—and in accord with the author’s own opinion 
—the enumerated “customs” and “superstitions” have been in vogue among Jews 
as among their neighbors for many centuries. 
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However, there is one odd exception—“At Passover, Jewish homes are marked 
with sheep’s blood, to commemorate the passing over of Israelitish homes by the 
angel of death during the period of bondage in Egypt” (p. 321). It should be noted 
that this assertion stands without qualification and without documentation. If 
that practice actually exists in Los Angeles, it certainly is indigenous. It is too 
bad that the source and the authority for the custom are not supplied, if for no other 
reason than that it certainly would bring additional tourists, including folklorists, 
to Southern California to witness the Passover festival. Until the authentication is 
forthcoming I reserve the right to disbelieve it. 

On the same page there is another linguistic mystery: “From Russian Jewish 
immigrants comes a description of a sacrificial ritual occurring on Rosh Hashannah, 
wherein a man takes a rooster to prayer and his wife a hen. At the conclusion of 
the praying, the fowls are killed and later eaten in a religious feast.” Does this 
description convey an understanding picture of this “sacrificial ritual”—especially 
to the reader who comes across it for the first time? Moreover, note 64 informs that 
“Andree mentions it but connects (italics supplied) it rather with Yom Kippur.” 
Andree is of course correct. But the author does not indicate that fact, nor does he 
express his opinion on the matter. Is not the reader entitled to know when this 
ritual is performed without going to Andree’s work? Incidentally, this ritual could 
only be performed during the 24 hours preceding Rosh Hashannah and not on 
Rosh Hashannah. 

Dr. Hand states that he collected these items from his students who attended 
his courses in folklore, that he has not verified whether they were described correctly 
and that “there has been too little opportunity to question informants on their own 
background and outlook” (p. 311). It seems to me that Dr. Hand was not only 
negligent in these respects but that he should also have determined whether his in- 
formants understood Yiddish or Ladino in order to judge whether his informants 
were competent to describe what they saw or heard at home or elsewhere. Neverthe- 
less he decided that “it is safe to say that in most cases the beliefs have been re- 
ported objectively with something more than a mere in-one-ear-out-the-other type of 
interest.” One example to test his method: “In a curious custom . . . the first born 
son of a Jewish couple is ‘auctioned off’ to the highest bidder who thus gains the 
coveted honor of being a godparent.” The informant who provided this particular 
—here again there is no documentation—really did not know what it is all about. 
Actually, the “godparent” is designated at the circumcision ceremony on the eighth 
day of the male infant's life, and this applies to all sons. It is a great honor bestowed 
by the parents—and there is no “auction.” The first-born son is redeemed at the 
Pidyon Haben, “the redemption of the son,” ceremony on his thirty-first day. Here 
the “Cohen” functions as the redeemer. The godparent is not at all involved. The 
“auction” is a figment of the imagination; the “Cohen” is chosen by the family. 
Parenthetically, the “Cohen” does not belong “to a religious sect” (as Dr. Hand 
states on p. 321); the Jew who is a “Cohen” is accorded certain honors in Judaism 
because of his assumed descent from the Aaronic priestly family, and is in no sense 
a member of a sect. This example fully corroborates the author’s view that “many 
informants have only a sketchy knowledge of the rituals and their symbolic import” 
(p. 320). True indeed! Yet Dr. Hand has accepted their reports without checking— 
an unscientific procedure--to put it respectfully. 

It seems to me that, aside from mistaken method, the fundamental error in this 
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study is the identification of law with folklore in Judaism. Non-Jewish scholars are 
prone to misunderstand the pervasiveness of the religious law in Jewish civilization. 
They continue to identify ancient “taboos” and “superstitions” with prevailing 
observances. Irrespective of the “taboos” and “folkways” that may have been asso- 
ciated with the origin in the dim past of the Sabbath and its labor laws, the historical 
fact is that for the last twenty-five and more centuries the Sabbath and the abstention 
from work thereon have been law and not folklore. This misunderstanding is re- 
sponsible for the unprecise and strange statement that the devout, among other 
things, abstain from riding “in any vehicle, except to go to the synagogue to pray” 
(p. 321). Even more startling is note 63 (p. 325)—“These customs (they are laws!) 
are still observed. Thus, my secretary knows a rabbi who habitually walks to the 
synagogue for Sabbath services.” The explicit innocence of this remark borders on 
the ludicrous. Every genuinely Orthodox Jew walks to the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath; needless to add that every Orthodox rabbi, and the vast majority of Conserva- 
tive rabbis, also do so. The only exceptions are the Reform rabbis. 

This lack of knowledge of Jewish practice is likewise responsible for the statement 
(p. 316) which regards by implication the prohibition to thread a needle on the 
Sabbath as a superstition. It is one of the labor laws. Besides, what would be the 
purpose of evading the prescription of threading needles on the Sabbath by 
threading them the day before, in Talmudic times, since sewing on the Sabbath 
is prohibited by law? 

Another instant in point is the leaving of “one little corner of the crop unharvested 
in the field as a gift to the poor” (p. 320). A “taboo” may have been associated with 
the origin of this observance, but it is decidedly a Biblical poor law! 

Though Dr. Hand asserts that “beliefs and practices connected with the Kosher 
kitchen date from early Israelitish times and are more properly a part of religious 
observance than folklore,” he nevertheless lists a “few items in my files.” Then he 
adds, “notions deviating from standard practice may be accounted for by the fact 
that some of the information communicated has been supplied by non-Jewish in- 
formants.” Should a social scientist accept the appraisal of such folk? Dr. Hand 
obviously does. Among the enumerated dietary items he includes pork and shellfish 
as “unclean” foods (p. 315). The fact is that Kosher and trefa food have no connec- 
tion with “purity” or “impurity,” certainly in post-biblical times. Kosher food is 
permissible food; “trefa” food is prohibited food—by law. The same principle applies 
to food and utensils on Passover. The definition of hometz—‘“leavened substance”— 
is the legal standard that determines what may be used or not used on the Passover 
festival. It is appropriate to reemphasize that whatever “taboos” were operative in 
the primitive period of Jewish history is of no effect in historical times, since the law 
determined practice and prohibition. Necessarily, a people that has lived for numerous 
generations in various civilizations is bound to borrow or to develop “superstitions” 
which become associated with religious practices and beliefs, and these are the essence 
of folklore. 

A word about bread-breaking customs (p. 316). The devout Jew does not merely 
recite a blessing as he cuts the first slice from the loaf of bread; he utters the bene- 
diction over bread whether the loaf is whole or already cut. Indeed, in Judaism every 
type of food has its distinctive blessing. Is the Christian custom of saying grace 
before meals a “primitive custom”? 

The rest of the material in the same paragraph is based on the law of “Hallah” 
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already legislated in the Bible (Numbers 15:20). It is possible, even probable, that it 
originated in a “taboo” or a fear in the dim distant past; but in Scriptures it is a gift 
to the priest. The cited superstitions that have grown up around this ritual in the 
course of time in the Diaspora when this ritual was transferred to the home or the 
shop obviously is folklore. 

A word about the menses. The author states that “according to a stricter view 
of things, cohabitation should not occur until after fourteen days following menstrua- 
tion.” (The informant mistakes here the Biblical law which considers the mother 
“unclean” for fourteen days after she has given birth to a daughter [Lev. 12:5].) 
As a practical matter this custom would inhibit pregnancy almost altogether, for 
there would be left only seven days in the cycle for cohabitation—and we know that 
the birth rate among devout Jewish couples has always been ample. The fact is 
that a law dating back to Biblical times merely prohibits cohabitation during the 
first seven days after the menses. This is the period of “impurity.” And this, too, 
is the reason why it is not lawful for the husband to sleep with his wife during the 
time of menstruation. The question of health is secondary if involved at all. (Lev. 
12:2 and 5; 15:20; 18:19; 20:18.) And judging from the reliability of the informants, 
I am prone to believe that their reports in this matter are not dependable. 

Historically and traditionally men and women have not been interred in separate 
cemeteries. The author rightly doubts the correctness of his “Jewish informant” 
with regard to this matter. He, however, is not certain in his doubt for he uses the 
phrase “probably incorrect” (p. 320). The word “probably” is unnecessary. More- 
over, in note 60 (p. 325) Dr. Hand explains: “These beliefs (with reference to 
mourners) are not borne out by Jewish mortuary practice in Los Angeles.” Since 
he deals with Jewish customs “in Los Angeles,” what is the value of recording them 
in the text? Again, after mentioning the custom of “wearing sackcloth (improbable 
in Los Angeles), and rending one’s garments” Dr. Hand adds in parentheses: 
“Today, however, the mourners attach commercially manufactured ribbons to their 
clothing, instead of tearing it into fragments” (p. 319). This sentence is one of those 
linguistic oddities difficult to understand. What he wants to convey, I believe, is 
that the ribbons are rent instead of the clothing. It is true that this custom is pro- 
gressively becoming dominant in American Jewry. Then the question must be 
repeated—why record “customs” which the Jews of Los Angeles no longer observe? 
In this connection it must be noted that rending garments as a sign of mourning 
is religious law, and not a custom. 

In reference to naming Jewish children after dead people (p. 313) it must be 
emphasized that it is an Ashkenazic custom only; Sephardic Jews do name their 
children after living persons. 

And finally, it should interest folklorists to know the basis for the belief that it is 
lucky to begin ventures on Tuesdays: Only on the third day in the Creation story 
(Genesis 1:9-13) is the clause, “And God saw that it wa. good,” mentioned twice. 

These observations indicate that studies in Jewish folklore should only be under- 
taken by scholars trained in Jewish tradition and literature. Accordingly, I fully 
agree with the statement made by Dr. Raphael Patai, one of the editors of this ex- 
cellent volume: “Jewish folklore everywhere . . . is merely the surface appearance 
of an ore that goes deep down into the bedrock of Jewish tradition. No Jewish 
custom, or belief, or piece of unwritten literature can be fully understood and ade- 
quately studied without a thorough search of that vast accumulation of written 
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literature in which so much of the Jewish tradition of past centuries has received a 
fixed form” (p. 21). In short, hearsay is no substitute for learning. 


NOTES 
1. Raphael Patai, Francis Lee Utley, Dov Noy, eds., Studies in Biblical and Jewish Folklore 
(Bloomington, Indiana, 1960), pp. 309-326. 
Hersert PArzEN 
Theodore Herzl Institute 
New York, New York 


REepty To ParzEN 


I am sorry to have occasioned in Mr. Parzen such ill temper and outrage. When 
I consented on extremely short notice to prepare a paper for the volume of Studies 
in Biblical and Jewish Folklore, it was with the understanding that I should submit 
as collectanea items of folklore circulating among people of Jewish heritage in Los 
Angeles, supplying what commentary I could. Two weeks was not enough time to 
return to Los Angeles, pull together from disparate sources the material I had 
collected, and that others had placed at my disposal, and then write and research the 
paper with the thoroughness that I should have liked. As an avowed nonspecialist, 
I had hoped that the editors would have protected me against the most egregious 
errors in analysis and interpretation. However, this is not entirely to the point. 

Mr. Parzen and I apparently differ in fundamental considerations as to what 
folklore is. As a theologian he is naturally predisposed to the idea of a textus receptus; 
if he had come to the study of religious folklore by way of field collecting, and if 
he could accept the one great axiom of folklore, he would know that there is never 
one “official text,” in the sense of inspired scripture, but many “received texts.” It 
is only in the light of this working principle that every item of material, however 
distorted, must inevitably find its place in the total corpus of folklore on any single 
subject. 

As to Los Angeles as the focal point for the study—no thought was farther from 
my mind than that a particular “Los Angeles brand” of Jewish folklore should have 
developed. As stated more than once in the article (but particularly on page 310 
and in note 3 [p. 322]), the material is an amalgam of material from many levels 
of Jewish culture and folklore, foreign and domestic, and it is not without basic 
intrusions of American folklore and the oral traditions of other countries. How one 
can read Theodor Gaster’s classic The Holy and the Profane: The Evolution of 
Jewish Folkways, which I cite many times during the article to exemplify the 
fluidity of the tradition, and still come up with notions of a “pure” folk!ore, is 
beyond me. 

It is in his feeling of proprietary interest, and in his role as a “guardian” of this 
“pure” tradition that the real pique of Mr. Parzen reveals itself. While I agree with 
him that it is eminently desirable that people adequately trained in Jewish studies, 
and in the Jewish religion, should have the last say in all matters of ultimate interpre- 
tation, I would submit to the readership of this journal the thesis that any serious 
student of folklore can, and should be encouraged, to collect and contribute to our 
learned journals any and all material encountered in the field. If he is properly 
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trained, he will publish the material as collected, and not edit it to conform to any 
preconceived notions of a sanctified version. 

If Mr. Parzen’s formula of exclusion had been followed, Frazer could not have 
essayed the Folk-Lore of the Old Testament, and the inspired writings of Saintyves, 
among others, would have been lost. Mr. Parzen’s reasoning leads him into a purism, 
and ultimately into a chauvinism that he would be the first to decry. 

In thanking Mr. Parzen for his corrections, I must plead with him, and with 
others of the same mind, the necessity of broad-scale collecting of Jewish folklore 
in all parts of the country. A representative body of such material is long overdue! 
For this important work let Jew and Gentile unite in the spirit of Rabbi Emil Hirsch, 
far-sighted leader of the old Chicago Folk-Lore Society, and a coeval of Moses Gaster, 
inspired student and wise master in the field of Jewish folklore, whose spirit likewise 
roved freely in pursuit of fact and truth. 

Waytanp D. Hanno 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 





FOLKLORE TEXTS 


THE DEATH OF ATAHUALLPA 


WITH RARE EXCEPTIONS, the only authentic ethnographic information about 
contemporary Quechua culture in Bolivia appears in the literature of fiction, not in 
the literature of fact. 

Bolivian novelists and poets who have taken phases of Indian culture for their 
theme have been extraordinarily successful in recreating many of the genuine emo- 
tional qualities of Quechua life in the campo and in reproducing peculiarities of 
the Inca (or Quechua) language as it is actually spoken. Some of these authors have 
incorporated into their works intimate and exact descriptions of village and family 
relationships, marketing and agricultural practices, religious beliefs and ceremonials, 
or of magical and curing techniques. 

Writers of more pretentious purpose, on the other hand, who have undertaken to 
deal with these things from a sociological or politico-economic point of view and in 
a factual way, have generally failed to present anything better than a conventionalized 
distortion of Quechua life. Their treatises are practically useless to students of Andean 
customs, ethnographers and folklorists alike, who are interested specifically in the 
living culture of Bolivia’s Inca-speaking people, of whom there are today more 
than one-and-a-half million. 

An explanation of this apparent paradox, although it offers in itself certain im- 
portant clues to the bent of the Bolivian national character, lies outside the scope of 
our immediate interest. It is enough to note here that the genre novelist, ordinarily 
a native speaker of the Inca language himself and often an individual who grew up 
in a Quechua community, writes from direct, personal experiences among the Indians; 
while the sociological author, not having as a rule the same sort of experience, tends 
to compile selected and indirect evidence about the “Indian problem.” The result, in 
one instance, is a subjective, somewhat mystical, but reliable description of parts 
of Quechua culture, and, in the other, an objective, bareboned, factual account of 
Indian life that is not reliable at all. 

In the novel Valle by Mario Unzueta (Editorial “La Epoca,” Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
1945), the chapter entitled La Fiesta del Senor de Kanata (pp. 132-146) includes a 
valuable ethnographic fragment. It is the only published description and text of 
a traditional dramatic dance which was performed annually, until about twelve 
years ago, at a religious festival in the Valley of Cliza (Department of Cochabamba, 
Bolivia). 

The drama is of interest both to anthropologists and folklorists for several reasons. 
First, it represents one Bolivian version of a familiar and widespread narrative poem, 
which tells of the arrival of the Spaniards in Peru and the murder of the Inca Ata- 
huallpa. This story has formed a central theme of Indian dances and poetry in differ- 
ent parts of the Andes for at least two centuries. Few examples have ever been pub- 
lished for Bolivia. Second, its recent performance in the Cliza Valley and its continued 
performance in other putatively mestizoized parts of Bolivia provides additional 
evidence that native Indian traditions, far from losing their appeal in the context 
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of modern civilization, continue to be a deep and vital interest of the Inca-speaking 
people. 

According to Jesiis Lara,’ a friend of the author of Valle and himself a well- 
known Bolivian novelist, Unzueta was so impressed by a performance of this dance 
which he witnessed that he took pains to secure from its Indian guardians a manu- 
script of the original Inca text. The dialogue included in the novel Valle is a portion 
of that text and is said to be a faithful Spanish translation of the original. 

Scattered hints and clues within the novel itself suggest, to one who has lived 
among the Quechua of that region, that the place where Unzueta witnessed the dance 
is the village of Toco, which lies about four kilometers southwest of the town of 
Cliza. Toco is a small pueblo (461 inhabitants, according to the 1950 Census) of one- 
and two-story adobe buildings that stand along narrow, unpaved lanes which 
radiate from a central plaza. It is situated in what has been in the past one of the 
most productive wheat-growing districts of the Valley, where the land is farmed to 
some extent with modern, tractor-drawn equipment in holdings that are still com- 
paratively large. 

Toco is famous in Bolivia for its bread (pan de Toco or toco t’anta), which is 
made of a richer wheat flour than can be found elsewhere. The flat, round loaves 
are sold not only in markets throughout the Cochabamba Valley, but also in alti- 
plano towns and as far away as the city of La Paz. The village is distinguished by 
inhabitants of the region as one of three notorious centers of thievery (the others are 
Cliza and Santa Lucia), a distinction that tocefios gracefully acknowledge and 
endeavor to live up to.” But it is probably best known for the dances that are per- 
formed in the central plaza and along the side lanes on fiesta days. Some of the 
dances are said to have been unsurpassed in color and excitement prior to the build- 
up of Oruro’s carnaval celebration and the masked devil-dancers, which have become 
in recent years the primary attraction for tourists. Toco’s dances, although less color- 
ful now than they are said to have been in the past, continue to draw thousands 
of spectators from all parts of the country, from Santa Cruz as well as from La 
Paz, Oruro, and Sucre. 

When I visited Toco in 1952 in order to observe the dances which celebrate 
Espiritu Santo, the three-day religious holiday beginning 1 June, my two Quechua 
companions from the village of Huayculi, where I was then living and making an 
ethnographic study, told me regretfully that Toco’s most famous dance was no longer 
performed. Usually the high point of this particular fiesta, the dance performance 
was suspended some years before because the participants could no longer afford 
the required costumes of gold and silver. This dance, which my friends themselves 
had witnessed on more than one occasion, was by their account substantially the 
same one described by Mario Unzueta in his novel. 

Paulina Ugalde, my Quechua friend and sometime interpreter, who saw several 
performances of the dance in Toco as a child, told me about the elaborate gold and 
silver ornament of the dancers, which was always loaned for the purpose by the 
villagers, and about the musical accompaniment, for which only the native instru- 
ments were used (quenas, panpipes, small drums or tambourines). She told me 
also something about the plot of the drama, always referring to Pizarro and his men 
as “los espanoles,” never as “conquistadores.” Indeed, the term “conquistadores” is 
never heard in the campo at all among the Quechua, for whom it connotes an inter- 
pretation of historic events with which they by no means agree. In fact, the notion 
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that the Spaniards conquered them, or their ancestors, is regarded as ludicrous by 
the Quechua, and their attitude on this is the key to many subtle, private jokes. 

What most impressed all of the persons whom I questioned and was remembered 
by them even more vividly than the splendid raiment of the dancers was the poetry 
and grace of the language spoken in the drama. They said that all of the words were 
Inca, that none was Spanish, and that it was not ordinary Inca but the ancient, pure 
language which was spoken: the “lengua antigua,” “Quichua pura,’ and the “lengua 
de los Incas.” Two Huayculi villagers could recite several stanzas of the verse, but 
could not agree on the exact wording. From their rhythmic, highpitched rendition, 
it is clear that the drama was chanted, not spoken, in the original performances. 

A manuscript of the dialogue exists. It was said by my informants in Huayculi to 
be in the trust of an old man then resident in the town of Tarata. It is probable that 
this is the same manuscript which Mario Unzueta borrowed and translated for his 
novel and which is the nucleus of the following excerpt.* The reader should bear in 
mind that this quotation is at least twice removed from the original; it is my own, 
fairly close translation into English of Unzueta’s Spanish translation of an Inca text: 


After the procession, the dancers occupy a space along one of the sides of the plaza. The 
multitude presses around them, curious to see the spectacle. Two Jlokallas [young boys] 
wearing devil masks and armed with tridents, keep the onlookers from crowding too 
close to the performers. At one end of the space reserved for the dancers are gathered the 
imillas [young girls] representing wives of the Inca, and fiustas [Indian princesses] dressed 
in white embroidered costumes and wearing shining paper crowns on their heads. 

In order to appear more important than the others, several have put on dark-colored 
glasses. The Inca, extravagantly garbed, stands in their midst, meditating. A short distance 
away, Huaylla Huisa, the yatiri [native doctor and diviner] is stretched out on the ground 
near an Indian who is down on all fours and covered with a bear skin. 

At the other end of the dance area, some twenty meters away, there is another group 
representing the Spaniards. Some wear upon their heads casques like those used by the 
first conquistadores; others wear breastplates like those used by the horse-troops in the times 
of the foundation of the Republic; the rest are clothed in the uniform of the present-day 
national army. They are armed with sabers, staves, and rifles. Among them stands a thin 
fellow who is dressed in the frayed cassock of a priest. 

The performance begins. The Indian representing the Inca strikes a metal plate with 
his thupa-yauri [royal staff] from the end of which dangle tassels of red wool tied to braids 
of yarn. The Inca speaks in the language of his ancestors: 

—Huaylla Huisa, my brother, you have lived a long time alone in our mountains so 
that you might be nearer to our Father the Sun. You, who know what those mountains 
speak, who have heard out of the dry mouths of the chullpas [sacred mummies] things 
which no other man could hear, come close. 

Huaylla Huisa bounds to his feet and, prostrating himself before the Inca, says: 

—Our Inca Atahuallpa, our Father the Sun, who iliuminates the universe and shines 
upon all, I await you. 

—Huaylla Huisa Inca, I wish you to explain to me what I have dreamed because that 
dream still troubles me. I awakened from it crying like the Auahua [baby] punished by 
his father. I dreamed that men of iron, going about the land, destroyed our houses and 
‘robbed our temples. The sky and the hills were red like the breast of the nina-pilco (a 
small blue bird with a crimson breast). Though you should have to run faster than the 
wind, I command you to discover what this may mean. 

—Our Inca, you who command, I shall do what you ask. I shall fly like the Auaichu 
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[a bird with a very melancholy song]. I shall sleep in my palace of gold and perhaps I can 
make out what you have dreamed. 

Saying this, Huaylla Huisa removes himself a few paces and, lying down upon the 
ground, simulates sleep. Then he awakens and exclaims: 

—Ay! Ay! My beloved Inca, my heart is clouded because something of great sorrow is 
sure to happen. Your dream will be fulfilled. 

—Speak! Say what you have seen! 

—Ay! Ay! My beloved Inca, I have seen many things, but none of them good. I have 
seen bearded men, red men, who come on the mama-ccocha [the ocean] in great boats. 

Huaylla Huisa addresses himself to the bear, who approaches walking on his knees 
and the palms of his hands. 

—Dear Bear, my little bear. You, who have followed me to the highest summits of our 
mountains and who can see so far, make it so that I might see with your eyes. I do not 
know for what reason, but I believe that there are warriors coming here who come to the 
sound of a strange music, beating on round skins and blowing on qgenas | flutes] of iron. 

Huaylla Huisa, looking successively to the four points of the compass, continues: 

—I look this way and there is nobody. I look on the other side and again I discover 
nothing. On this side, I see the same. On all sides I search and I descry neither the wind 
nor the cold that is approaching. I shall go back to sleep, perhaps now I shall be able to see 
clearly. 

He makes as if to sleep a moment and then suddenly awakens. 

—Ay! Ay! What is this? I believe it is true that they are coming here, those warriors 
who have arrived by sea in great boats, those men who are red like tarucas ‘deer’ and 
their hair powdered with flour and long locks of wool tied to their jaws. They bring in 
their hands something like slings of iron which, instead of casting stones, hurl burning 
fire from the point. On their feet they wear shining plates of metal. Ay! Ay! I shall go to 
this side. Ay! Ay! I shall go to this other side. Though my body trembles and my feet 
stumble and my tongue is tied. I shall inform my Inca. Our most beloved Inca! Although 
I see nothing, something within me tells me that toward this place are coming those 
warriors who have come across the waters in great boats. 

—Huaylla Huisa, I command you to go to meet those red and bearded men. Ask them 
what they have come for and why they look at me. 

—Our Inca, you who command, I shall do what you ask. I shall go to meet those war- 
riors and I shall ask them what it is they wish and why they look at you. 

Huaylla Huisa goes toward the group of soldiers. 

Red people, bearded warriors, whence have you come? And why are you looking 
for my Inca? 

—We have come at the command of the most powerful king on earth, whom all men 
must obey. Tell us, messenger, who is your Inca? 

—Do you not know that to our Inca Atahuallpa are obedient even the sun and the 
moon? Do you not know that he has command over the mountains, the trees, and the 
animals? He has a bear who follows him about like a dog; he is so ferocious that he can 
devour the strongest man. He, with his sling of gold, can wound the stars. 

—Messenger, do not talk so much, do not speak futile words, because you must know 
that we do not understand fear. 

—Red men, warriors, what wind or whirlwind has brought you to our lands? 

—We have come in search of gold and silver. 

—No!—says the Friar—We have come to instruct you in the knowledge of the true 
God. 

—In our temples is our God, the Sun of Gold, and our Goddess, the Moon of Silver, 
but one has to kiss the ground in order to approach them. 

—We kneel only before our Christ, the Virgin, and their saints. 
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Filled with anger and threatening them with his sling, Huaylla Huisa shouts: 

—Get out of my sight, men red as fire, before I cast my sling of gold! 

—Messenger!—says a soldier, handing him a paper—you do not want to fight with us. 
Deliver this letter to your chief. 

—Warrior with the red beard, what is that white maize-husk? I shall go where my 
Inca is and deliver to him this thing that you give me. 

He approaches the Inca and gives him the paper. 

—My only and beloved Inca, here I bring you this husk of maize which the bearded 
warriors send you. 

The Inca looks at the paper and turns it over. 

—Huaylla Huisa Inca, this maize-husk does not mean anything to me. 

—My Inca, hand it to me so that I may question it. 

He raises the paper to his ears and after examining it for some time declares: 

—I do not know what it says, perhaps I shall never know. Looking on this side, there 
appear to be ants that are moving. Looking on this other side, there appear to be tracks 
like those left by the feet of birds in the mud of river-banks. Looking here, there appear to 
be tarucas with their heads down and their tiny feet in the air. And, if we look so, they are 
like crestfallen llamas or like horns of tarucas. 1 cannot understand. 

—Huaylla Huisa, my brother, although you should have to run faster than the wind, 
carry this maize-husk to him of our first rank, Sairitupac Inca, and ask him what it is that 
it says. 

Huaylla Huisa goes toward an old man who is somewhat apart from the group. 

—Sairitupac Inca, Atahualipa, he who commands, asks you what this white maize-husk 
says which the red-bearded warriors, armed with slings of fire, have sent to him. 

The old man takes the paper and, following the yatiri, goes toward the Inca. 

—Our Inca most beloved, last night I dreamed of Tucuy Allpa, your mother, and she 
said to me: “I love Pizarro, the warrior of the red beard.” Perhaps on this maize-husk is 
her mouth, but she does not wish to speak to us. Command Huaylla Huisa to advise us 
what will happen. 

—Huaylla Huisa, my brother, I command you to tell us what will happen. 

Huaylla Huisa lies down on the ground once more and pretends to sleep. 

—Inca, our Atahuallpa, your dream has been fulfilled. Misfortune to us the Incas, to 
your sons and to your grandsons, because here is the end of us all. 

After saying this, he stops breathing and falls down dead. The Inca lifts him up, strik- 
ing him with his staff. 

—Huaylla Huisa, Inca yatiri, how long are you going to sleep? 

And, after trying vainly to arouse him, he turns to the old man: 

—My most beloved Sairitupac Inca, awaken him. 

—Get up! Get up! We are all waiting for the words from your mouth. Huaylla Huisa 
Inca, how long are you going to sleep? 

The Inca speaks to all those of his retinue, ordering them one by one to try to awaken 
the yatiri. All try, using nearly the same words as before. A /lokalla goes toward the 
Spaniards, then turns and runs toward the Inca, before whom she prostrates herself and 
says: 

—Great Inca Atahuallpa, who commands all, the red and bearded warriors are coming 
here. 

The Spaniards, discharging their guns into the air, approach running and, after a brief 
struggle, overpower the Inca and the men of his retinue. Sairitupac, with his hands tied, 
goes up to the captain of the Spaniards. 

-——Bearded warrior, why do you bind the Inca who was born as free as the tarucas, as 
strong as the puma, and was always just and good? What do you ask for his ransom, of us, 
his sons? 
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—I wish you to fill all this field with gold and silver—answers the warrior, indicating 
the space where they are standing. : 

—If they wish gold and silver for our Inca, we shall give them all that they can desire. 

The Spaniards free the Indians, who kneel before the Inca. 

—Our most beloved Atahuallpa, we are going to fly like the Auaichus to bring these 
bearded warriors enough gold and silver to fill this field. 

As soon as the Indians have gone running to the four points of the compass, the 
Spaniards advance upon the Inca and put him to death. His wives and the fiustas surround 
the body and lament in turn. 

—The great tree in whose shade we lived lies stretched out upon the ground. 

—They have stolen your crown of gold, Inca, the crown that reflected upon us the 
great power which you had. Inca, our Inca, with what heart will we be able to forget our 
god, the Inca? 

—In what affliction do we see ourselves now? 

The delicate voices of the imillas sound sad in the midst of the emotional silence of the 
multitude. 


—With what heart shall we be able to live without your shade, our beloved Inca, great 
fallen tree? 

—No longer do we see your crown of gold shining like the sun. All is dark like a 
storm cloud! 

—What hand can grasp your staff of gold which the mountains obeyed? 

—No longer do we hear your just and firm words that made even the Incas themselves 
tremble. 

The women approach the Spaniards: 

—Bearded men, you have put to death our Inca who was the possessor of all power. 
You have snatched from his hands the staff of gold tied with tassels of red wool, bearded 
viracochas. Ay, from him! Pizarro viracochal! You who have permitted your warriors to 
use knives and burning irons against us, you will die a sad death. 

—What shall we do without our god, without the Inca? All is dark as if under a 
storm cloud! 


NOTES 


1. Jesus Lara, La Poesia Quechua (Universidad Mayor de San Simdn, Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
1947), p- 67. 

2. While photographing dances in Toco, for example, I had my pockets skillfully picked of 
all their contents by a group of tocefios who afterward proudly returned my possessions. Some 
amusing anecdotes about this locality can be found in Victor Varas Reyes, Huifiaypacha: Aspectos 
folkloricos de Bolivia (Editorial “America,” Cochabamba, Bolivia, 1947), pp. 176-180. 

3. Mario Unzueta, Valle, pp. 136-143. 


University of California Joun F. Gorns 
Riverside, California 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Humaniora: Essays in Literature, Folklore, Bibliography. Honoring Archer Taylor on His 
Seventieth Birthday. Edited by Wayland D. Hand and Gustave O. Arlt. (Locust Valley, 
New York: J. J. Augustin, Publisher, 1960. Pp. x + 374. $10.00.) 


This Festschrift volume honoring Archer Taylor is dedicated to Taylor’s students. In 
addition to a tabula gratuloria containing the names of distinguished scholars, learned so- 
cieties, academies, and universities, the volume has a biographical essay on Taylor by 
Arlt and a bibliography of Taylor’s contributions to learning compiled by C. Grant Loomis. 
This runs to thirty-eight columns of entries. Between the biographical and the biblio- 
graphical matter thirty-three essays appear, one of which is a personal tribute to Taylor 
as a friend of libraries and the others of which are contributions to research. These come 
from many parts of the world. They concern problems in the folklore or cultural history 
(or both) of Sweden, Germany, Finland, Japan, China, Latin-America, and other regions; 
or questions having to do with medieval literature (European), the Heroic Ages, the 
Bible, and the classical world. A few are on bibliographical subjects. The volume itself, 
a handsome book, though published in New York, was printed in Germany, and has 
the firmness of format and the excellence of typography one learns to associate with Ger- 
man book production when a volume is meant to endure. Some of the essays are illustrated; 
and the frontispiece is a photograph of Taylor. 

The rich variety of themes in this collection makes it hopeless for a single scholar to 
attempt the conventional review. All he can do, as, indeed, all that he desires to do, is to 
join the chorus of praise for a great and erudite man. If Festschiften are the despair of 
cataloguers, the impulse of admiration behind this collection is so widespread and so well- 
deserved that other considerations are, to this reviewer, irrelevant. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Studies in Biblical and Jewish Folklore. Edited by Raphael Patai, Francis Lee Utley, and 
Dov Noy. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1960. Indiana University Folk- 
lore Series, No. 13; Publication of the American Folklore Society, Memoir 51. Pp. 
vii + 374. $6.00.) 


This collection of articles, published by Indiana University after long preparation, 
forms quite a miscellaneous complex, embracing a very long period in time and a vast and 
heterogeneous territory in space. Biblical and Jewish Folklore covers an extremely wide 
area. Legends and tales on Biblical themes are not limited to Jews, but exist as well among 
Christians and Moslems. Jewish folklore, for its part, is not a uniform entity. The Jewish 
people in the diaspora historically has created not only the Ashkenazic (Middle and East 
European) Jewish cultural pattern, which included until recently about 90% of world’s 
Jewry, but also several different minor formations in the Mediterranean countries (the 
Sephardic Jews) and in the Orient. Some difficulties, and at the same time some promising 
perspectives following from these facts, are briefly presented by Stith Thompson (Indiana 
University) in his introductory note “The Significance of Near Eastern Folklore.” His 
point of view—somewhat schematic and simplified—puts the study of Jewish folklore 
into the framework of the “ingathering of the exiles in Israel.” The second introductory 
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article—“Jewish Folklore and Jewish Tradition”—is written by Raphael Patai (Theodore 
Herzl Institute, N.Y.C.). It begins with a concise exposition of the close relationship of 
Jewish folklore to Jewish customs, which are in their turn determined by the Jewish 
religious tradition, fixed in writing but following its own evolution. The student is thus 
obliged to study carefully the whole background of folkloristic phenomena. This is illus- 
trated by several convincing examples. The author concludes his article with an appeal 
and a warning dealing again with the state of Israel: the traditions of its different Jewish 
communities must be gathered, studied and compared before they disappear in the 
Israeli “melting pot.” 

The introductory part is followed by Part 2, “Biblical Folklore.” It consists of three 
comparative studies: “Remarks on the Origin and History of an ‘Alphabet of Ben Sira’ 
Fable,” by Bacil F. Kirtley (University of Maine); “Jewish and Moslem Sources of a 
Falasha Creation Myth,” by Haim Schwarzbaum (Jaffa, Israel); and “Noah, his Wife, 
and the Devil,” by Francis Lee Utley (The Ohio State University). All three are serious, 
concise, and well-documented pieces of comparative scholarship, tracing specific, limited 
literary topics through an almost limitless geographic area. They are but remotely related 
to Jewish problems, which, however, does not diminish their intrinsic value. 

Part 3, “Jewish Folktales,” begins with a short article, “The Three Teachings of the 
Bird,” by Marie Campbell (State College, Glassboro, N. J.), which relates, by its principles 
and methods, to the three articles of Part 2. Then follows a long contribution (64 pages 
out of 374!), “Jewish-American Dialect Stories on Tape,” by Richard M. Dorson (Indiana 
University). It consists of 80 samples of anecdotes, recorded on tape by the collector's 
three friends, American-born Jewish students, sons of European-born parents. The collector 
assures us that all three of his informants are “conversant in various degrees with the 
Yiddish language and Jewish culture,” and one of them allegedly possesses even “close 
knowledge of the Yiddish language and orthodox Jewish worship.” But from the rare 
words which represent Yiddish in these stories, it is evident that none of the three has 
any notion of the language. Such distortions are only possible when there is imitation 
purely by ear, without understanding the sense. The translations given by the storytellers 
(which the collector, in his innocence, considers correct) are quite phenomenal. One 
example must suffice: “Schweitzer is a common term; it’s the German word, the Jewish 
word for black, the black one” (p. 154). As a matter of fact, this word is German (as well 
as Yiddish, Polish and Russian) for “porter,” while “black one” is “schwarzer” in German 
and Yiddish (“shvartser” in the usual transliteration). Jewish humor, so renowned for 
its finesse, wit, and originality, has completely faded away and has lost its taste in these 
samples. Some of them are strongly deteriorated versions of classical Jewish anecdotes of 
the “Old Country,” but to most of them one can apply the words which the collector 
has quoted from Sigmund Freud: “The Jewish jokes made up by non-Jews are nearly 
all brutal buffooneries in which the wit is spoiled by the fact that the Jew appears as a 
comic figure to a stranger” (p. 172). Almost in all of them the pretentions of humor 
are limited to crippling English. 

After this, one feels relief when he comes to the concluding article of Part 3—a short, 
purely folkloristic comparative study “A Spaniolic-Jewish Version of ‘Frau Holle’,” by 
Warren E. Roberts (Indiana University), and one passes to Part 4, “Jewish Folksong.” 
Unhappily, this part opens with a disappointing article, “The Musical Vocabulary of 
Ashkenazic Hazanim,” by Hanoch Avenary (Tel-Aviv, Israel). It would seem that the 
title itself should oblige the author to know the language to which the terms belong, to 
reproduce them accurately in their genuine Ashkenazic form, and to observe at least 
the most elementary rules of some consistent transliteration. But there is instead a fan- 
tastic mixture of Ashkenazic and modern Israeli Sephardic in rendering words of Hebrew 
origin, and of Yiddish and modern German in rendering non-Hebraic Yiddish words. 
Let the reader imagine that somebody is trying to write the Norman-French elements 
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of English according to the modern French pronunciation, and the Anglo-Saxon elements 
as close as possible to Dutch or German—and he will realize what resembles Mr. Ave- 
nary’s so-called “Vocabulary.” The same words are, in addition, written in a different 
way each time when they occur; and the same sound is transliterated once as A, then as 
ch, then as kh; or once as j, then as y. 

One is glad that he can give quite a different evaluation to the next article, “Social 
Background of East European Yiddish Folk Love-Songs,” by Yehoash Dvorkin (Columbia 
University). The young author has a thorough, systematic knowledge of Yiddish and 
of the material he investigates. His article is a good general synthesis of the question, es- 
pecially valuable by virtue of the numerous songs which it includes, both in the original 
(in a very good transliteration) and in an English translation (which, in some places, 
could have been just a little closer to the original). One little remark: volyantchik (pp. 
116-117) does not mean “ruffian” at all; it is simply Polish for an inhabitant of Wola, a 
western suburb of Warsaw. 

Our lack of musical education prevents us from evaluating, as it probably merits, 
the article of Edith Gerson-Kiwi (Hebrew University, Jerusalem), “Synthesis and Sym- 
biosis of Styles in Jewish-Oriental Music,” illustrated by numerous notes and technical 
explanations. “Some Aspects of Comparative Jewish Folksong,” by Ruth Rubin (N.Y.C.), 
the author of several studies on this subject, has a very careful transliteration of texts 
both in Yiddish and in Hebrew (the latter in a perfect Ashkenazic pronunciation). The 
article is devoted to the comparison of some Yiddish and Hebrew songs with American 
songs of similar conception, though not of the same form. Both the former and the latter 
were brought from Europe, and very probably had a common origin in the Middle Ages. 
Comparison is also made of more recent Yiddish and American songs composed in the 
industrial era. 

“Bridal Songs and Ceremonies from San‘a, Yemen,” by Johanna Spector (N.Y.C.), 
based on the author’s research work done at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, in 1951-53, 
is a detailed record of the wedding customs of Yemenite Jews who recently settled in 
Israel. The songs, given in English translation, are provided with notes and a musical 
analysis. The ceremonies are described against the background of the Yemenite Jews’ 
way of life and moral standards. 

Part 5, “Jewish Folk Custom and Belief,” opens with an interesting study by Mordecai 
Bernstein (N.Y.C.), “Two Remedy Books in Yiddish from 1474 to 1508.” This is the 
first record of the two old Yiddish manuscripts which were discovered in Germany in 
1950 and are discussed from ethnographical and cultural viewpoint. The author gives a 
systematic review of the manuscripts’ contents. He also brings extensive and curious 
excerpts illustrating the magic, pseudomedical and witchcraft remedies utilized by Middle 
European Jews more than half a millennium ago. Many of them were common to the 
Jews and to their Christian neighbors, but there is an admixture of the Jews’ own Cabba- 
listic tradition. 

“Jewish Popular Beliefs and Customs in Los Angeles,” by Wayland D. Hand (Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles), is a preliminary sketch, not yet classified and syste- 
matized. Petty superstitions of different origins and periods are intermixed, without distinc- 
tion, with fundamental laws and prescriptions of the Bible and the Talmud, which are 
binding for every believing Jew. Customs of Sephardic Jews go indiscriminately together 
with those of Ashkenazim from different countries and milieus. Moreover, the author 
probably does not know Yiddish, as is shown by the way he quotes Yiddish expressions. 
In such rough and superficial state Mr. Hand’s notes are of little utility for a student 
or a layman. 

“The Americanization of Passover,” by Beatrice B. Weinreich (N.Y.C.), is, on the 
contrary, a thorough piece of research. Its first part is based on good and reliable sources 
of how Passover was celebrated in small eastern European towns in the beginning of this 
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century. As to contemporary America, extensive and abundant Questionnaire Reports were 
utilized along with attentive and broad observations of different American Jewish circles. 
Mrs. Weinreich’s study is a good end to the book. One closes it with the impression 
that, despite its disparity of contents and quality, this publication of Indiana University 
still has the merit of stimulating the study of Jewish folklore (which is but scarcely 
known to those who do not master Yiddish or the vernaculars of the non-Ashkenazic 
Jews). It shows to those who did not know it already, that Jewish folklore has to be 
studied not as a part of the Near Eastern, or East European, or Israeli cultural complex, 
but as an important chapter of the universal Jewish heritage. 

Micnuaet C, Astour 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


FOLKLORE IN THE CARIBBEAN 


The Drum and the Hoe. Life and Lore of the Haitian People. By Harold Courlander. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. Pp. xv + 371, 90 
illustrations, 5 appendixes, notes, glossary, bibliography and discography, index. $10.00.) 


The author states that this book results from studies extending over a number of years. 
Several short sections appeared in similar form in Haiti Singing (1939), the Musical 
Quarterly, the Journal of Negro History, and other journals. Song and story texts were 
collected on tape and disc in the course of nine field trips between 1937 and 1955 and 
were selected for publication here from more than 600 examples so collected. 

This is a beautiful—and beautifully prepared—volume and a fine addition to the litera- 
ture dealing with the folk culture of Haiti. Though the emphasis is heavily and explicitly 
upon the aesthetic and religious aspects of Haitian peasant life, the author includes brief 
chapters on the historical background and on the rural economy. Mieczyslaw Kolinski 
has transcribed 186 songs and drum rhythms collected by the author (pp. 205-313), and 
these constitute a valuable and varied corpus of materials. 

A number of relatively minor strictures need to be made. Courlander’s defense of the 
use of a “semi-French” orthography (pp. 338-339) is inadequate and unjustified. He writes: 


In this book I have in the main used the semi-French forms. Regardless of the status of 
Creole as a separate language, a great part of its vocabulary is drawn from French, old or 
modern, and it has seemed unnecessary to disguise the connections of Creole with its antecedents. 
Nevertheless, I am aware that some of my orthographic choices coincide more with the McCon- 
nell-Laubach [phonetic] system than with the Gallic, and some may appear to belong to neither. 


A phonetic orthography can hardly be damned for “disguising” origins. A “semi-French” 
orthography, on the other hand, institutionalizes inconsistencies, while demonstrating 
origins that do not exist. How to explain the name for sorghum or pearl millet, McConnell- 
Laubach-Hall pitimi (Fr. petit-mil), which Courlander writes as “ti-mis” (p. 110)? Why 
write ga’con (Fr. garcon) for gasd on p. 58, but chargé and marché for chajé and maché 
on pp. 78-79? A pseudo-etymologizing orthography necessarily produces difficulties, as 
Courlander himself admits; but he does not seem to be clear as to why. Here and there, 
translation (or in some cases, possibly typographical) errors have occurred. A n’allé we yo 
(p. 82) means “Let’s go see them,” not “We are going to see.” “Y’ap bwe avé ou” (p. 139) 
does not mean “He will drink with you,” but “They will drink with you.” “Pas wé n’ap 
fai couléve?” (p. 79) does not mean “Don’t you see I come in as a snake?” but “Don’t 
you see we are becoming (imitating) snake(s)?” These last two cases, incidentally, illus- 
trate the orthographic difficulites well. The word fai would be written in McConnell- 
Laubach-Hall orthography as fé. It rhymes with dwé, which occurs in the preceding 
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example, and is there written in phonetic orthography. That these two words are probably 
derived from some French forms which are today written as faire and boire is not just 
irrelevant, but also confusing; it in no way justifies fai as opposed to fe. 

At least four outstanding works seem to have been neglected which could have been 
used to enhance and strengthen the chapters on history and economy: Bastien’s La Familia 
Rural Haitiana (1951); Métraux’s Making a Living in Marbial Valley (1951); M. Syl- 
vain-Bouchereau’s Haiti: Portrit eines freien Landes (1954); and Moral’s recent L’Econ- 
omie Haitienne (1959). 

These chapters (pp. 1-7, 110-121) are surely the weakest in the book. “The shipwrecked 
slaves who took over the Island of St. Vincent and came to be known as the Black 
Caribs . . .” (p. 4) took some time to do their taking over. Isle 4 Cabrit can be justifiably 
described as an archeological hunting ground, but it is very misleading to say: “. . . for 
Carib and Arawak pottery and carved stone images” (p. 2). There were no people who 
could be correctly referred to as the “indigenous Caribs” in the “. . . new colony of His- 
paniola” (p. 3). To say of the African slaves in the Antilles that these people “. . . as 
much as any other, turned the West Indies into a prize. . .” (p. 3) is in fact to under- 
value the slaves’ economic contribution, though the author intends otherwise. Surely they, 
much more than any other people, created the wealth of the islands. To state categorically 
that African survivals in Haiti, in comparison with their almost total absence in the 
United States, are to be explained “. . . primarily in the Catholic background of the 
Europeans who controlled the colony . . .” (p. 6) is risky, particularly when it is re- 
membered that Haiti entered a period of isolation after the Revolution which lasted 
uninterruptedly for about a century. The a/fd or plaited haversack described on p. 123 
and pictured (pl. 55), is that characteristic of a small region around the village of Furcy, 
but the impression is given that its distribution is pan-Haitian. 

Since the bulk of the book deals with other matters, most of these criticisms are un- 
important. The use of an inconsistent orthography, however, is serious, since it affects the 
utility of the terminological, textual, and song materials. 

The value of this work will increase with time, and it demonstrates well the accumu- 
lated mastery of his materials its author possesses. Chapters on vodod, the celebration 
of Mardi Gras, songs and song types, and folklore are authoritative and rich. Courlander 
achieves a very real success in showing the day-to-day relevance of folkloristic expression 
to daily life. The reviewer was particularly charmed by the political songs (pp. 148-162) 
and the accompanying comments. Comparisons with Jamaican mento, Trinidadian ca- 
lypso, and Puerto Rican plena, and reflections on the West African tradition in this 
connection, are inevitable. 

No one interested in Haitiana can ignore this book. 

Siwney W. Mintz 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Fotk BELIEF AND PRACTICE 


Die Ausriistung des Menschen fiir seinen Lebensweg. By Asko Vilkuna. Translated into 
German by Ingrid Schellbach. (Helsinki: Finnish Academy of Sciences, 1959. “Folk- 
lore Fellows Communications,” No. 179. Pp. 148, index, bibliography, 4 maps.) 


Dr. Stith Thompson, in his contribution to the symposium Anthropology Today, urges 
American anthropologists not to accept sweeping judgments on the ethnological value of 
the work of the folklorist, even though the folklorist may be an amateur, until they have 
familiarized themselves with what can be done under the kind of direction now being 
offered by major European folklore archives, notably the oldest and, in many ways still 
the greatest of these, at Helsinki, Finland. 
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The publication here reviewed is a case in point. It is an inquiry into pre-Christian 
and early Christian Finnish beliefs and practices, as revealed by folklore records, concern- 
ing the protection and development of infants before and after birth, in order that they 
may avoid supernatural dangers and gain supernatural help for a successful life. This 
is the fifth publication by Asko Vilkuna in the last five years, and it reveals an extensive 
knowledge of sources on the old folk culture of the various Finno-Ugrian, Scandinavian 
and related peoples in far-northern Europe, as well as a scholarly caution in making 
cross-cultural comparisons based on trait similarities selected without fully documented 
knowledge of cultural context. Vilkuna’s acquaintance with ethnology is that gained 
from a study of folklore in Northern Europe, and a number of conclusions are reached 
concerning the relation of beliefs to practices, and the dependence of both upon the form 
of social organization and economy, which gain as much as they may lose from a differ- 
ence in approach and background knowledge. 

Finnish folklore records are apparently just as sparse in references to beliefs and 
practices concerning birth and early infancy as most ethnological field reports. Vilkuna’s 
explanation is that events of early life are obviously of direct concern to far fewer people 
in the community than events of later life—marriage and death, for example. For this 
reason the author makes extended use of information from areas outside of what he 
describes as the essential Finnish territory, wherever linguistic, cultural, or geographic pro- 
pinquity makes this reasonable, but always with the warning that deductions on purpose 
from similar practices are tentative until confirmed by full-scale local ‘studies. 

While we all recognize that culture-trait similarities may develop independently because 
of limits to human imagination and ingenuity when faced with comparable situations, 
it is enlightening to remind oneself how broad those limits may be by reviewing the de- 
tailed variations in belief and practice on one specific point as revealed by a systematic 
study of folklore. 

Vilkuna lists variations in behavior toward infants to arrive at the basic beliefs which 
might account for all of them. In brief, the major conclusions to which the study leads 
are as follows: An infant is dependent on those around him, not only because of physical 
helplessness, but also because of spiritual incompleteness. Even though the mother has 
done everything necessary to prevent a bad or unlucky spirit from entering the child in 
her womb, it comes into life either empty within or unaware of the identity of its spiritual 
guardian; and it is in danger until the vacuum is filled and its personality identified. 

The responsibility for the protection of the infant during its post-partum danger period 
rests on a special social group which is not coterminous with family or community but 
rather is ad hoc, including midwives, nurses, soothsayers, and even chance visitors. In pre- 
Christian times the eruption of the first tooth was regarded as a certain sign that the child 
had the spirit within it, and that it was time to identify the spirit through finding its right 
name. At this state the child is not completely helpless, for it may indicate the correctness of 
the choice by crying or not crying, or by remaining healthy or becoming ill. It was clearly 
just as important to the child to have its guardian spirit identified as it was to get it. The 
right name was essential to continued partnership between infant and its nascent per- 
sonality. 

The coming of Christianity, apparently, did not alter this basic concept of social responsi- 
bility toward a newborn infant, even though baptism came to share popular acceptance as 
the end of the danger period. The idea of a patron saint superseded the guardian spirit, the 
emphasis shifted to a Christian name, and the priest became the name-identifier in place of 
the soothsayer. 

More important, perhaps, than variations brought in by religion were those in earlier 
times which were associated with tribal economy. Underlying a great variety of practices 
associated with the naming of the infant and first-tooth ceremonies is the purpose of giving 
the infant an economic stake, whether in the form of money (Zahngeld), or guardian spirit 
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symbols, such as a fish, a reindeer, a cow, a sheep, a newly planted berry bush or tree, or 
even a plot of land, for which the infant became namesake. As Vilkuna points out, these 
practices were of pedagogical importance, for they tended to equate individual welfare with 
economic success along lines appropriate to the culture. As the economic stake and name- 
sake property prospered, the child early learned, so would he or she prosper, for they were 
spiritually united. 

In connection with the above, Vilkuna further points out that in this practice of Zahngeld 
or nimikko, inextricably related to one’s name, guardian spirit, and whole personality, one 
finds the kernel of private ownership in the midst of great family or community ownership 
of productive property in general. A girl who marries out of her group takes with her as 
dowry not just any property, but her namesake property. In one form or another these basic 
ideas occur throughout the territory with which Vilkuna deals. The same pedagogical or 
practical application of beliefs concerning the supernatural which tend to make more cer- 
tain the result which the supernaturals are supposed to assure, has been commented upon 
by ethnologists for many parts of the world. Vilkuna carries the thought further and sug- 
gests that the burial or destruction of property after death merely carries over the idea of an 
economic stake from the beginning of life on earth to the beginning of another life after 
death. 

Georce A. Petritt 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Taboo: A Study of Malagasy Customs and Beliefs. Jrgen Ruud. (New York: Humani- 
ties Press, 1960, Oslo: Oslo University Press, 1960. Pp. viii + 325, references, notes, 
index, map. $6.50.) 


The author went to Madagascar as a missionary and spent twenty years there. Before 
writing Taboo he had published on native religion and dialect and had studied ethnology 
in England. 

It is easy to cite a number of virtues for this book. It is well organized in that taboos 
related to particular social activities or phases of the life cycle are grouped together, and 
cross references are provided as needed. While the book was written originally in Nor- 
wegian, the English translation is smooth and clear. 

The multiplicity of Malagasy taboos is well documented, over 600 being described. 
Most of the taboos are carefully presented in their native logical context; i.e., native 
reasons for observing the taboo are given, and symbolically related positive magical practices 
are described as well as the taboos themselves. Native terms and brief native language 
texts of informants’ statements are freely supplied in parentheses, so that the interested 
specialist can check the accuracy of the English formulation and analyze linguistic 
forms. However, the English text outside of the parentheses is not overloaded with native 
terms and is perfectly intelligible if the parenthetical material is ignored. 

One receives the impression that the author is a tactful and sensitive fieldworker, 
that he is careful ot to attribute his own speculations to his informants and does not rely 
excessively on single informants who might turn oui to be deviants. While not a sen- 
sationalist, he clearly does not fit the stereotype of the missionary who censors all refer- 
ence to subjects which might offend squeamish “civilized” readers. 

On the whole, Ruud has done very well what he appears to have set out to do: provide 
an overview of Malagasy taboos and the logic involved in them. This is certainly an ap- 
preciable task, but the question may be raised whether an organization of the raw ma- 
terial with reference to any of several other objectives might not have made a greater 
scholarly contribution at this time. The basic logic of taboos appears to be the same the 
world over. I am not convinced that Ruud has much to add here or that he establishes 
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Malagasy taboos as especially different in any general sense from taboos of other cultures. 
Ruud’s chief conclusion, that a taboo is an attempt to avoid the symbolic antithesis of an 
ideal, interest, or wish, is a useful definition of a taboo, but it would appear that as a 
conclusion it is already implicit in his choice of data. Judging from the native texts cited 
(which may, however, be too brief for this), it would seem that he did not limit himself 
to native statements of prohibitions in which the Malagasy word fady, “taboo,” appeared. 

In his general conclusion on the nature of taboos Ruud ignores the importance of 
ambivalence in their operation, in spite of convincing work of psychoanalytically-oriented 
investigations along these lines. It is to the credit of Ruud’s fieldwork abilities that he 
nevertheless provides considerable data illustrating ambivalence in his description of 
particular taboos. 

The greatest disappointment which the book left in me was that the author does 
not systematically explore the extent and causes of variations in taboos, either among 
individuals or communities, and moreover does not even organize his data to permit 
others to do this easily without further fieldwork. There is considerable documentation 
of particular taboos as recorded by the author at one or another precisely defined locality, 
but his purpose in noting locality seems to have been simply to attest to the genuineness 
of the taboos, to indicate that these are not just things which he dredged up out of a pos- 
sibly fallible memory many years later, but rather things which he recorded on a particular 
spot on the island of Madagascar. For this purpose one locality for each taboo is enough, 
and this is all the footnotes give. 

Statements in the text do indicate that certain taboos have a very widespread distribu- 
tion on Madagascar, while others are very limited; but for many of the taboos the extent 
of the distribution is completely unclear. The text also indicates, if the reader did not 
already know it, that there is considerable environmental and ecological variation on the 
island, from low-lying rain forest to open uplands, and also that there is considerable vari- 
ation in social stratification. But there is practically no indication of the relation of these 
factors to the taboo system. Moreover, the reader never gets a coherent picture of the 
taboo system and life of any one particular community or tribe. Ruud also excludes from 
consideration the effect of Christianity and the French administration on taboos. 

Obviously, extended treatment of any of these lacunae could easily result in another 
book. In view of Ruud’s training and vast field experience perhaps this is not too much 
to wish for. In the meantime Taboo presents an authoritative and interesting summary 
of Malagasy magic which will be useful for comparative and historical studies, and is 
essential for future fieldworkers in that part of the world. 

J. L. Fiscrer 
Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


FoLKsonc AND BALLAD 


The Folk Songs of North America in the English Language. By Alan Lomax. Melodies and 
guitar chords transcribed by Peggy Seeger, piano arrangements by Matyas Seiber and 
Don Banks, illustrations by Michael Leonard, editorial assistance by Shirley Collins. 
(London: Cassell; Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1960. Pp. xxx +- 
623, book list, guitar and banjo guide, discography, index of first lines. $7.50.) 


Outstanding in its application—almost for the first time—of sweeping psychoanalytic 
and socio-analytic concepts and insights to the whole body of American folksong, this 
remarkable work will do a great deal to vindicate the Lomax name from the criticisms 
leveled against the earlier compilations edited jointly by John A. and Alan Lomax. The 
present collection is frankly an anthology, but includes a large percentage of new material 
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from collection in the field. This percentage is particularly choice, apparently representing 
the cream of decades of collecting, and thousands of recordings—still unpublished and 
until now untranscribed—made by Lomax and his father over the last half century. 

For the materials reprinted from published collections (aside from those of the Lomaxes 
themselves), the editor has ranged widely over the entire regional folksong literature of the 
United States, and, to a degree, Canada and the Bahamas, though perhaps not sufficiently 
to justify the rather magniloquent title. Lomax has taken very seriously the criticism of the 
conflated texts in his earlier collections with his father, and a minimum of these appear 
here. Actually, a word could and perhaps should be said in defense of such “composite 
texts” where the intention is frankly—as it has always been with the Lomaxes—not so much 
to collect song from the folk and present them to a scholarly audience, but rather to collect 
songs (both from live singers and from scholarly publications) and re-present these to the 
folk for living singing. This is precisely what is done—with misch-texts and conflations far 
more serious than those made by any editor from Walter Scott to the Lomaxes—in the 
recent and very well received Penguin Book of English Folk Songs (1959), edited by A. L. 
Lloyd and the late Sir Ralph Vaughan Williams. On the other hand, such biting criticisms 
as those by D. K. Wilgus in his authoritative Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship (1959) 
as to the insufficient indication of sources in earlier Lomax works, have also been taken to 
heart in the new work, in which not only headnote references are given to the immediate 
sources and collateral texts, in the now standard fashion, but these notes have clearly been 
researched de novo, and are not the usual sweeping together of well-threshed straw, appro- 
priated (with more or less grudging acknowledgment) from Barry, Belden, Brown, Laws, 
and Sharp; of a kind to which one has been increasingly treated in folksong publications 
in recent years. 

But the most unusual feature of Lomax’s Folk Songs of North America is in his sepa- 
rate comments, in the form of chapter headnotes, on over two-thirds of the three hundred 
and seventeen songs for which texts are given, and for all of which Miss Seeger’s superlative 
transcriptions of the music are printed, with piano arrangements by others for one hundred 
of the songs. Lomax’s chapter notes form a running social history and psychoanalytic con- 
spectus of American folksong, interwoven with long vernacular quotations from a host of 
unusual and unexpected sources (all carefully credited) of folk-say descriptions of the life 
of the people who sang the songs, and, in a number of cases, of what the songs themselves 
meant to them. The concentration—almost to the exclusion of any other element—on func- 
tional and analytic interpretation is the principal contribution of Lomax’s new work, at a 
time when much of the remaining impetus in folksong study is being directed instead 
into the inevitably more sterile and non-humanistic musicological analysis of the tunes. 

Lomax often goes farther, especially psychoanalytically, than academic folksong special- 
ists in America have ever been asked to go, or can actually comfortably follow, though the 
effort might do them good. Only extensive quotation could do justice to Lomax’s methods 
and insights here, and no quoiation could even hint at the monolithic power of his remark- 
able Introduction, which flings the reader into the boiling ocean of Lomax’s whole experi- 
ence of folklore collecting and thinking, not only in the United States but over the entire 
world. Lomax believes profoundly in what he has to say, and knows very well that most 
of it has never been said before, let alone with such passion and drive. He says it briefly 
and hard, and goes on quickly to the next song, and the next, like a man who feels that 
time is short, and knows what it costs in sweat and cash to get a page of unmanicured text 
into print. Of the all-too-familiar “Barbara Allen” (p. 171) he says: 


In the normal ballad there is almost no incident. A girl refuses a man who says he is dying 
for love of her. He expires when she turns from him; then she, too, dies of remorse. . . . Barbara 
is glad to see her Willie dying because of a small misunderstanding which could have been cleared 
up in a moment. Her remorselessness and Willie’s extraordinary demise are not really explained, 
but represent an undercurrent of powerful feelings which it is assumed the audience understands. 
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In fact, the song is the vehicle for the aggressive fantasies of women and the frustrations of men, 
of which both the ballad singers and their listeners are unconsciously aware. They apparently 
believe that men can actually die of love. 

One is reminded at once of poor Jude, whose love for the capricious Sue Bridehead brought 
him to a tragic end. More vividly, one thinks of the sensations of the unsatisfied lover or husband 
whose choking, burning, aching passion causes him to swear, ‘I will die if I cannot have you’— 
who, when he is denied, often ‘turns to the wall and bust out a-cryin’,’ just as Willie did... . 
Only in the privacy of their nuptial chambers may these stern heroes have wept. There the 
women, resentful of domestic slavery, rebelling against the painful duties of marriage, longing 
for tenderness, carrying their culture’s conviction that love-making was a loathsome and unhappy 
duty, could take their revenge. In other words, Barbara Allen, when viewed in this light, is frigid 
western woman humbling and destroying the man whom she sees as her enemy and antagonist. 
That she dies at once of remorse, immediately frees her and her sisters of the guilt of hard- 
heartedness. . . . The restrictive sexual mores of the western world set their hot brand upon the 
flesh of presidents, of poets, of cowboys, of captains, of men and women of every class and every 
religion. Revolt there was, exceptions by the score can be discovered, but the bent of the age did 
turn women cold, virtuous, and vengeful. The literature of the nineteenth century is fuil of such 
characters. Barbara Allen takes revenge for all of them.... 


The six notes preceding and following hammer home the same point relentlessly, and then 
follow its outcroppings around to the other side of the moon, if necessary, to clench them 
down. The same is done in the group of songs on courting and desertion (pp. 304-307), 
covering “Blow the Candle Out” to “The Girl I Left Behind,” and dozens of other groups. 

Lest it be imagined that Lomax’s interpretations are concerned exclusively with the 
sexual tragedy of the American frontier, there is perhaps room to quote one brilliant aside 
on a song seldom honored with serious attention, “The Blue-Tail Fly,” about the white 
master killed by his runaway horse when the subservient darky who is singing the song acci- 
dentally fails to (. . . music, please . . .) “Bresh away the blue-tail fly.” This song, Lomax 
briefly observes (p. 493) “subtly reflects the repressed hostility of slave towards master 
which was the undercurrent of Southern plantation society.” We could do with more 
insight like that, especially concerning the songs of social and economic struggle that are 
nowadays usually referred to delicately as songs of “protest.” We have been told too often 
that “The Blue-Tail Fly” was one of Abraham Lincoln’s favorite songs. A fact. One more 
fact. Lomax here gives us, in a sudden interpretive flash, a hint as to why. 

It should be observed that there is no directly erotic material present in this collection. 
This far, at least, it is no exception to the rule. Only toward the end of the volume is an 
expurgated text ventured of that classic of whore-house balladry (which is by far the most 
popular native American ballad today), “Frankie and Albert.” This text, libelously credited 
to the present reviewer, was supplied by him without any dashes, asterisks, three-dotses, or 
other such editorial pusseyfooting; but is outfitted, as printed, pages 569-70, with pudibund 
dashes ornamenting even so mild a passage as Frankie’s riposte to the judge: “I never shot 
him in the first degree, I shot him in his trifling ass.” No writer, prevented by the exigencies 
of commercial or university publication from printing even the simple word “ass,” is 
ever going to be able to deal seriously with Negro folksong in the United States, of which 
he cannot, by that token, even mention one principal modern group: the Dirty-Black-Ass, 
or D.B.A. cycle, in the vein of the insult-songs or flytings of the “Dirty Dozens.” 

Lomax’s psychological orientation is not that of classic Freudian analysis, though he 
does not—within the limits just indicated—ever shirk the sexual implications of his ma- 
terial. He is more concerned with the Adlerian problems of domination vs. masochism in 
the fantasy life revealed by the folksongs, and with the social implications of these hidden 
aggressions and repressed guilts, such as those he touches upon in his Introduction, when 
he observes plainly: “The crimes and follies committed, and the wounds sustained by our 
people in conquering a continent still trouble us all. Behind the facade of success, the old 
conflicts are still unresolved, and our folk songs are the symbols of these problems.” A 
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statement like that bites off a big chunk, and in this whale of a book Alan Lomax chews it. 


La Clé des Champs G. LecMAN 
Valbonne (A.M.) France 


The Folk Songs of North America in the English Language. By Alan Lomax. (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 1960. Pp. xxx + 623. $7.50.) 


In commenting on the American edition of Alan Lomax’s Folk Songs of North 
America, | shall take the liberty of starting from G. Legman’s review printed above. 

In the first place, I do not believe that Lomax’s editing method in this book was in- 
fluenced by anything I have written. At any rate, I see little change from the standards of 
previous Lomax editions, excepting that the items are arranged in meaningful sections ac- 
cording to an important concept of social and geographical tradition. Printed and recorded 
sources are apparently always acknowledged; but the source material is subjected to what- 
ever changes the editor has seen fit to make. (In some instances I could not have recognized 
the source without the acknowledgment.) In terms of the purpose of the collected material 
—to furnish copyrighted versions for urban performance—perhaps no great error is com- 
mitted, unless the reader assumes (as I think he has a right to do) that “FROM: p. 188 of 
Songs of American Sailormen” (p. 51) means that the text and tune are printed as Joanna 
Colcord collected and published them. The treatment of Legman’s “Frankie and Albert,” 
which he considers unjustified, is indeed kind as compared to that accorded others. The 
text of “The Golden Vanity” “as sung by the Carter Family, arranged by Alan Lomax” 
(p. 191), is not even close to the way I have heard the Carter Family perform it. What lies 
behind items lacking indication of source or simply noted as “collected and arranged by” 
we are of course not entitled to know. And I am sure that it would be pedantic to com- 
plain of the numerous errors in page references. 

Comments on accurate representation of text and tune are really out of place in the 
consideration of a Lomax book. Lomax recognizes that the full performance of a folksong 
can never be completely and accurately transcribed, and apparently sees no harm in altering 
what is inaccurate and incomplete anyhow. In view of his statement of a number of years 
ago that he had left the restricted field of printed collections for the more important area 
of “recorded books” (to which his contribution has been monumental), I confess surprise 
at Lomax’s compilation of this collection. In any event, the integrity of editorial method 
has nothing to do with the values of this book, which lie in the introduction and com- 
mentaries. The latter are notable not for their grasp of conventional scholarship (one 
wonders what support Lomax has for his statement that the parent version of “Edward” is 
Scandinavian), but for their interpretations; some of the best of the individual commen- 
taries have no direct relevance for the song they accompany. Legman has indicated the tone 
and technique of the approach, but Lomax’s interpretation of American folkmusic needs 
to be outlined. 

Lomax pictures a British music, more or less sexually guilt-ridden, but preserving erotic 
undertones of paganism, brought to the shores of North America, where it can be found 
in various stages of preservation and re-creation—influenced latterly by a music still pre- 
serving West African outlets for sexual and aggressive behavior. Thus the song of the 
North-East, relatively more sexually permissive despite the Puritan code, and more affected 
by external and urban influences, becomes somewhat open-voiced and preserves more old 
ballads with lusty themes. The folkmusic of the White South, in its high, pinch-voiced 
solos, its erotic censorship, its proliferation of lyrics of disguised sexual torment and aggres- 
sion, reflects not only isolation, but the special restrictions of the patriarchal family and the 
nonconformist Protestantism of the Great Awakening. Escape from the restrictive mores, 
North and South, lay in the sea and lumbercamps of the North-East, and apparently in the 
hell-raising unGodly frolics of the South. The differing characteristics of the music of the 
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Northern and Southern backwoods tradition mingle west of the Mississippi in the “quietly 
factual, humorous, sentimental,” or rowdy songs of the adventurous West. The Negro 
South borrowed selectively from the Anglo-American tradition, which was re-created in 
relaxed, flexible, choral style, with erotic, syncopated rhythm, dramatizing sexual life and 
aggressive activities. The Negro loses this style only after conversion to the restrictive mores 
of the Western world in general and the sin-ridden conscience of the White American in 
particular. In turn, of course, Negro music—text, tune, style, instrumentation—has influ- 
enced both country and urban White song. 

Lomax’s picture is well-constructed and inclusive, accounting for not only character- 
istics of folksongs, but—what he refrains from pointing out—some of the characteristics of 
their collectors as well. The Lomax synthesis, while sweeping, draws on his own great ex- 
perience and the collections and studies of many scholars of Anglo-American folksong, as 
well as the evidence of folktale, regional literature, and social history. His approach is 
functional, but looks as much for indirect as for direct social reflections in folksong, as 
much for latent as for manifest content. Lomax recognizes the origins of traditional pat- 
terns outside of North America, but he sees tradition as not only conservation, but selection 
and reinforcement of what corresponds to the emotional needs of the singers. 

Lomax is not disinterested or dispassionate. His fervor, which bristles from every page, 
does not render his judgments invalid; it renders them dubious to the critic who esteems 
a greater detachment. A good portion of the interpretations are implicit in the writings of 
earlier critics, a fact which is not to the discredit of Lomax, whose imaginative construct 
integrates unemphasized and neglected elements in American folksong into a tentative 
explanation of apparently disparate phenomena. Lomax’s interpretation does fit the over- 
all facts of American folksinging. Whether or not there is the close universal correlation 
between folksong style and the sexual code, position of women, and treatment of children 
in various societies which Lomax postulates here and elsewhere (American Anthropologist, 
LXI, 927 ff.), the questions raised (far more than I can list here) should produce some 
kind of answers. And Lomax has surely stimulated serious considerations of the neglected 
lyric song and the manner of performance, which, when not ignored, has too often been 
accepted as a stereotyped guarantee of the authenticity of one stratum of folksong. 

Yet investigations of other dimensions of folksong should not necessarily entail the 
denigration of older techniques. The study of our “rich and confusing folk heritage” re- 
quires the application of many skills and is accessible through many avenues, no one of 
which is the Via Sacra. Of the academic approach to folksong variation, Lomax writes 
that “we do not yet understand enough about the unconscious processes at work in the 
slow emergence of versions to control such studies” (p. xx). The facts of variation may be 
revealing, whether or not we understand the causes; and Lomax’s own conclusions involve 
the unconscious processes of morbid death wishes, sado-masochism, community fancy, and 
confessions of repressed feelings, as yet incompletely understood. Alan Lomax’s best work, 
as always, holds up before us the many-sided realities of folk tradition; it must expand and 
deepen, not destroy, the discipline of folksong study. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wires 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


An Introduction to Folk Music in the United States. By Bruno Nettl. (Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1960. “Wayne State University Studies,” No. 7. Pp. vii + 122, 
preface, notes, bibliographical aids, 32 musical examples. Paper, $2.50.) 


This little Guide, with its ten brief chapters, thirty-four musical examples, and half- 
dozen pages of bibliographical reference, is probably the first general handbook of its kind 
to be published in this country. Since its ninety pages of text include instructions for col- 
lectors, cautionary remarks on the professional folk singer, and comment on the use of 
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folkmusic by professional composers, it will be apparent that what is aimed at is the 
briefest possible survey of the field as a whole, void of close analysis. In such a coverage, the 
art lies in emphasis and proportion, in the skill of selecting the essential and displaying it 
impartially and without deceptive oversimplification. Considering the complexity of the 
American ethnomusicological picture, it may be allowed that the author has cut a clean 
path, generally avoiding the temptation of favorite sidetracks, and including remarkably 
little that is not of strict relevance, yet moving comfortably ahead without crowding or 
congestion. This is no mean feat. On the other hand, it may also be admitted that the 
reader must be a very lay layman who is not already familiar with much of the contents. 
Yet perhaps one should hesitate to assert this, since natural singers often probably gather 
in a considerable repertory of songs without ever having thought about the subject at all 
in a general way. 

Nettl begins with broad definitions, and gives his allegiance to the position that folk- 
music is the kind of thing one learns by oral tradition. He avoids rigid categorizing, and 
his anxiety to be accommodating and undogmatic sometimes obliterates all precision: 
“While most modern researchers agree with Bartok to some extent, many also tend to be- 
lieve that folk music has existed in the towns and cities, at least under some circumstances” 
(italics mine). The distinction between folk and primitive music, the topic of his second 
chapter, commences with sharp clarity but the discussion seems as it proceeds to collapse 
the two into one and to treat them as though differences could be dismissed as rather 
academic than significant. 

The longest chapters are given to American Indian music and to the British tradition, 
and perhaps we ought to grant that other cultural contributions are by comparison disap- 
pointingly scanted. Negro music gets three pages, with another page on jazz the hybrid; 
the Amish tradition is accorded a page (but with an interesting musical example); the rest, 
except for glancing allusions, go untreated on the ground that their styles are better studied 
in the homelands, from which they have not significantly separated. Indian music, on 


which Nettl is of course an authority, is interestingly discussed, with relatively generous 
illustration (nine musical examples and specimen texts), both as to form and function. 
This is a worth-while chapter, since here knowledge is not widespread. Nettl’s account of 
Indian creative processes in music is particularly enlightening to a benighted reader like 
the reviewer. 


The chapter on the British tradition is a conscientious attempt to cover a very large field 
in fourteen pages. The restrictions of space tell here unhappily. Room is not found for any 
analysis of the peculiar way in which narrative in the ballads is handled; and neither is 
there any description of the modal habits of the tunes, though the fact of modality is as- 
serted, and illustrated without comment or identification in the musical specimens. The 
manner of the singers, however, gets more attention. Types of song are mentioned, and 
subject-matter is described and illustrated. The question of accompaniment is discussed, and 
broadsides are distinguished from older traditional styles and themes. 

The chapter on the professional folksinger is astringent, and almost wholly negative in 
its implications—rightly so, in the opinion of the present reader. The account of folkmusic 
in Detroit is a case history of what happens to tradition in city life, and has more claim to 
being a contribution to the subject than any other chapter in the book. Nettl’s conclusion is 
that there is little or no genuine city folkmusic, and that “folk tradition within the city is 
dependent on material from the countryside”; but that European folkmusic survives in 
foreign enclaves in our great cities, perpetuating the traditions of the rural culture whence 
it sprang. To conclude, this is a sensible, undogmatic, safe, but also, because of the disparity 
between its great scope and small compass, generally uninvigorating introduction to a 
fascinating subject. 


B. H. Bronson 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 
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Folksingers and Folksongs in America: A Handbook of Biography, Bibliography, and 
Discography. By Ray M. Lawless. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1960. Pp. xiii 
+ 662, illustrations, indices, discography, annotated bibliography. $10.00.) 


What Dr. Lawless set out to do in this book would seem to tax the combined knowledge 
and efforts of our finest folksong students. But Lawless was not hampered by scholarly 
requirements of limitation, primary investigation, and critical judgment. One could 
indeed say snidely that the folksong “revival” has produced a woods colt—conceived in 
the academy, nurtured in the urban cults, and fitted for suburbia. Actually, Lawless has 
with labor and with love produced a monstrosity whose value to the serious student lies 
ironically in the compiler’s avoidance of critical judgment. But the great public at whom 
the book is aimed is not given the enlightenment which, wanted or not, it deserves. 

“The question . . . is not how soon will American folksong become extinct,” writes 
Lawless (p. 4), “but rather what form or forms it will take in survival.” And Lawless is 
vigorously and uncritically interested in these forms. His book is an enthusiastic hymn to 
the survival, revival, and prostitution of folksong in any form—excepting hillbilly, about 
which he seems to know nothing. His guide is not intended for the folksong scholar and 
should not be judged as if it were a contribution to the AFS Bibliographical Series; but 
a book for the lay reader should dispel more confusion than this one does. The brief surveys 
of “Folksong and the Fine Arts,” “Folk-Music Instruments,” and “Folklore Societies 
and Folk Festivals,” though cursory, uneven, and uncritical, cannot be seriously objected to. 
The major sections occasion more comment. 

The substantial portion of the book devoted to an annotated bibliography of folklore 
collections and related volumes is perhaps the most satisfying, though the organization 
is not well calculated for any but the most elementary use. The important books are here 
but are difficult to find without using the index. His selection of “The Big Ten” (!) 
among collectors will not occasion much argument, but results in the grouping of volumes 
of different types and purposes, as does the section “Other Major Collections.” “Compila- 
tions Designed for Singing” is consistent, though incomplete. “Minor Compilations and 
Curiosities” has such strange bedfellows as Krehbiel’s Afro-American Folk Songs, Allan’s 
Lone Star Ballads, Cox’s Traditional Ballads, Mainly from West Virginia, and Kennedy’s 
Treasury of American Ballads. Annotations are descriptive and generally effusive; the 
favorite adjective is interesting. Without being complete, the listing is unusually wide. 

The section devoted to “Singers of Ballads and Folksongs” introduces more clearly the 
real problem of the book. Lawless seems to know what a folksong is; his definition is 
the relatively conservative one of the International Folk Music Council. (All his definitions 
are not happy, e¢. g. blues: “a predominantly melancholy type of jazz.”) He knows what 
a folksinger is, and he knows that fewer than a quarter of the approximately 200 performers 
whose biographies he prints are folksingers. This is a “sampling of the many thousands 
who sing folksongs in our time. . . . No attempt has been made to group or classify them 
other than alphabetically, but the brief biographical sketches will generally tell the reader 
whether they are traditional folksingers or just good singers of folksongs, and the length 
of the sketches will suggest their relative importance” (pp. 8-9). What does he mean by 
“good”? Patrick Gainer, Richard Dyer-Bennett, Frank Warner, and Pete Seeger are 
apparently (equally?) “good.” Just to sing folksongs seems “good” enough, and there 
is hardly a breath of unfavorable criticism; Lawless mentions that singers have been 
favorably reviewed—or just reviewed. How does he judge “relative importance”? Horton 
Barker gets fifteen lines and Harry Belafonte ninety. Performers included seem to be 
those represented on recordings, prominent at folk festivals, or simply known to the com- 
piler. But why the omission of Texas Gladden, Aunt Molly Jackson, Merle Travis, and 
A. P. Carter? The information is certainly not—to quote the jacket blurb—“presented 
with scrupulous taste and sound critical judgment.” Lawless Aopes that the singers “are 
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effective, and sympathetic interpreters of our traditional music.” He should know before 
including them. 

The discography of LP recordings is far more complete, but suffers from the same 
absence of critical judgment. By his own admission Lawless has examined fewer than 
half of the 700 recordings. Lawless is careful to explain that “rouster songs” are so called 
because they are sung by roustabouts; but “the reader (listener) will be obliged to exercise 
his own critical judgment as to what he thinks is or is not a folksong” (p. 487). The 
maker of a folk music “encyclopedia” for the public is responsible for that critical judg- 
ment Lawless avoids. Perhaps the safest section in the entire book is a checklist of 844 
folksong titles keyed to about forty collections. The reader is at least led to criticism. 

The serious student of folksong may wish to consult this book as a repository of raw 
data; the general reader may be further confused about the character of folksongs and 
their singers. 

D. K. Wircus 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Songs of the Civil War. Compiled and edited by Irwin Silber. Piano and guitar arrange- 
ments by Jerry Silverman. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 
385, list of sources, 5 lists of references, 3 indices. $7.50.) 


This is not the first nor the last song compilation that has or will come out of the 
centennial commemoration of the Civil War. But it is unquestionably one of the most 
impressive volumes—in content, scholarship, and format—that has been published thus 
far, and it is hard to imagine what else one can add or improve, except for one item 
that I shall discuss later. Each compiler has his own personal taste and point of view, 


and that is inevitably reflected in the selection of the material. In this instance the editor 
has shown a catholicity of taste and breadth of view that should satisfy all the musicians 
and scholars (notwithstanding the fact that some personal favorite tunes may be missing), 
the North (“the forgiving Yankees”) and the South (“the unreconstructed rebels”). 

No one can quarrel with the criteria that have guided the editor in selecting the songs 
for the volume: (a) popularity; (b) musical worth; (c) historical significance; (d) repre- 
sentation of main trends; (e) musical pertinence today; and (f) personal taste. The one 
hundred and twenty-five songs are arranged into nine sections, reflecting every phase of the 
bloody conflict: (1) The Union Forever (marching and inspirational songs of the Union); 
(2) In Dixie Land I'll Take My Stand (marching and inspirational songs of the Con- 
federacy); (3) Old Abe Lincoln Came Out of the Wilderness (songs of Abraham Lincoln); 
(4) Weeping Sad and Lonely (sentimental war songs of a sentimental age); (5) Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground (songs the soldiers sang); (6) It’s All About That Terrible 
Fight (songs of battles and campaigns); (7) Let My People Go! (Negro spirituals [of 
militant fervor and spiritual exhortation for freedom and equality], abolitionist songs, and 
songs of the Negro soldier); (8) Grafted into the Army (dialect, minstrel, and comic 
songs); and (9g) The Blue and the Gray (post-war songs and songs inspired by the Civil 
War). Here then is the vast melodic panorama reflecting the bitter passions, the bloody 
carnage, the helpless despair, the patriotic fervor, the heroism and fear, the laughter and 
tears of all participants. 

Many old favorite tunes are here and many new ones that the editor’s meticulous 
research has unearthed. Especially gratifying and interesting for readers of JAF are the 
number of Civil War folksongs, products of anonymous authorship and orally transmitted, 
that are included. This field has not been sufficiently explored, and it is one upon which the 
reviewer is presently engaged. The critical commentary and the historical notes preceding 
each section, and the lively detailed information on the origin and background of each song 
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(with their numerous versions and parodies) present a social, cultural, and musical history 
of the North and South during those turbulent years. 

Examining this rich harvest that reflects so many facets of American character, one 
becomes aware for the first time of the emergence of a distinctive American musical style. 
This came about as a result of the fusion of the purple “genteel tradition,” the Anglo- 
American heritage, the sentimental ditties, the religious style and the plantation melodies, 
vitalized by the exuberant rhythms and expressive melodies of the Negro. These elements 
were later fruitfully enriched by more distinctive ethnomusical ingredients. This amalgama- 
tion was more prominent in the songs of the Union. It seems that the North not only 
possessed the economic potential, the natural resources, the industrial plant and manpower, 
but also appeared to have a monopoly of musical talent. Even the two most popular songs 
of the Confederacy, “Dixie” and “The Yellow Rose of Texas,” were products of the North- 
ern minstrel stage. 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic about the arrangements as I am about the melodies. I 
do not feel that Mr. Silverman has been wholly successful in making them “simple” and 
“stylistically in keeping with arrangements of that period.” Indeed, I question the necessity 
of making arrangements altogether. Why not keep the accompaniments exactly as they 
were originally composed? The editor’s credo in selecting the songs is stated quite clearly 
and correctly: “It is my view that scholarship and history must deal with authentic ma- 
terials.” Composers’ accompaniments to their tunes, whatever their musical merit, are 
“authentic materials.” Furthermore, one cannot accept the editor’s seemingly contradictory 
remark that “songs, unlike other subjects of study, have lives of their own independent of 
historical documentation.” No matter what our more enlightened and sophisticated view 
may be towards those “materials,” they offer us today remarkable insights into current 
techniques, beliefs, social attitudes, and musical taste in the Civil War days. 

The extensive bibliographical section of 223 items, covering musical, historical, and 
periodical sources, as well as a selective discography, should prove invaluable to the scholar, 
student and performer. One important (if I may say so quite immodestly!) bibliographic 
item is not listed. I refer to my Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong 
(New York, 1951) which devotes many pages, listing thousands of items, to the Civil War, 
including Negro religious and secular songs, Negro minstrelsy and discography. 


CuHartes Haywoop 
Queens College 


Flushing, New York 


Canada’s Story in Song. Edited by Edith Fowke, and Alan Mills, with piano accompani- 
ments by Helmut Blume. (Toronto: J. H. Gage Co., Ltd., 1960. Pp. x + 230, sources, 
book list, record list, list of choral arrangements, list of films and film strips, index of 
titles. $5.00.) 


Canada’s Story in Song contains seventy-three songs (with piano accompaniments) that 
provide, according to the Introduction, “an informal social history of Canada.” They are 
arranged in a roughly chronological order at first, as the titles of the sections show: “Before 
the White Man,” “The Discovery of Canada,” “Voyageurs and Missionaries,” “The Com- 
ing of the English,” “Wars with the United States,” and so on. Several chapters are devoted 
to the songs of basic Canadian industries: “Sailors and Fishermen,” “Lumberjacks,” 
“Miners and Prospectors.” About a third of the material is in French, with accompanying 
English translations. Each song has anywhere from half a page to three pages of explanatory 
material “to fill in a little of the background and to set the song in perspective.” The book 
is an attractive one, and Dr. Jekyll is glad to have a book around the house that has the 
words and music to “O Canada,” “The Maple Leaf Forever,” “Ave Maris Stella,’ “Un 
Canadien Errant,” and Wade Hemsworth’s “Black Fly Song.” Unfortunately, Mr. Hyde 
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spoils all the fun when he points out certain facts that not only make the book useless to 
folklorists but also will make it hard for them to recommend it to those for whom it was 
intended: the folksong enthusiast, the educator, the person who wants “a good book of 
Canadian songs.” 

Though the notes given on pages 219-222 are not always clear and complete, it appears 
that twenty-seven songs are published here for the first time, and it is these songs which 
will be of chief interest to the folklorist. Nineteen of them are from Mrs. Fowke’s own fine 
collecting work in Ontario. I was able to check a few of the texts printed here against their 
originals on Mrs. Fowke’s record, Folksongs of Ontario (Folkways FM4o05), and I was 
disappointed to find as many alterations as I did. Take, for example, “The Indian’s Lament” 
(pp. 86-87), collected from Mrs. Tom Sullivan of Lakefield, Ontario. Many phrases have 
been altered, a stanza has been added, and two stanzas have been fused into one (apparently 
to eliminate a reference to Texas and Maine). The changes are less extensive but nonetheless 
present in “The Railroad Boy” (pp. 200-201), where rhymes have been corrected in three 
places, and similar “restorations” have been made in “Sally Greer” (pp. 92-93). Material 
collected by others which appears here for the first time is not less changed. Two stanzas of 
“Prince Edward Isle, Adieu!” (pp. 108110) have been left out of the version Mr. Gillies 
sent in to the Charlottetown Guardian, and many lines have been altered. Fred McMahon’s 
fine version of “The Scow on Cowden’s Shore” (pp. 180-81, collected by Louise Manny) is 
lacking four of its splendid stanzas. The tunes to all the songs, adapted as they are to the 
exigencies of piano accompaniments, are admittedly regularized. 

Clearly, the book was not aimed at the folklorist, and the assumption seems to be that 
in order for folksongs to reach the “general public” they must be smoothed out, regularized, 
restored, and otherwise improved. The present editors did not invent this assumption, but 
they evidently subscribe to it. Just as evidently I do not. Every time we “restore” or “im- 
prove” a folksong we are apologizing for it, and, worse yet, we are misrepresenting tradi- 
tion. We are saying, “This is how Mrs. Sullivan sang “The Indian’s Lament,’” when it is 
not. (What was wrong with her singing of it to begin with, by the way?) Or we are say- 
ing, “This is the version of ‘Brave Wolfe’ Greenleaf and Mansfield found in Newfound- 
land,” when only about half a dozen lines out of eight double stanzas are as the collectors 
found them. 

For the sake of argument only, let us assume that folksongs do need refurbishing for 
general publication. Then the editors have a responsibility to explain in a careful note 
exactly what changes have been made and where. So long as we have such exemplary col- 
lections as Phillips Barry’s The Maine Woods Songster (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1939) 
and William M. Doerflinger’s Shantymen and Shantyboys (New York, 1951) we do not 
need to settle for less exacting standards even in books meant for a wider audience than 
folksong scholars. 

I would like to end on the traditional positive note. On page 38 there is an unusual 
variant of “The Golden Vanity.” And on page 50 there is another song about General 
Wolfe, an interesting one too. Both are quite accurate. 

Epwarp D. Ives 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


More Traditional Ballads of Virginia. Collected with the cooperation of members of the 
Virginia Folklore Society, and edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xxvii +- 371, introduction, acknowledgments, 
bibliography, index of titles and first lines. $7.50.) 


Folklorists have long known that the Virginia collection of folksongs, since 1929 under 
the direction of A. K. Davis, Jr., and now consisting of more than 3200 items, is one of the 
most extensive and important archives in the United States. 
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In deciding which section of this collection to publish at the present time, Mr. Davis 
realized that there was no binding rule forcing him to continue presenting Child ballads. 
But he chose those Child items gathered by the Virginia Folklore Society since the publi- 
cation of Traditional Ballads of Virginia (1929) because he thought that the ballad was 
“the proper starting point for publication from a very large and miscellaneous collection.” 

The value of the present book, Mr. Davis says, rests on “the number of rare or unusual 
ballads, some of them virtually or actually new in recent traditional forms either in Virginia 
or in America, or in Britain and America; the number of significant new versions or 
variants, many of them with hitherto unrecorded tunes, added to the previous account; the 
number of excellent tunes and the scrupulous care of the musical transcriptions, with all 
significant variants. . . .” 

There are eleven ballads not published in Davis’ earlier ballad book: “The Elfin 
Knight,” “Babylon,” “King Orfeo,” “The Whummil Bore,” “Sweet William’s Ghost,” 
“The Unquiet Grave,” “Jellon Grame,” “Bonnie James Campbell,” “Henry Martyn,” “The 
Jolly Beggar,” and “The Gaberlunyie-Man.” Additionally, there are 148 versions or variants 
of the earlier-published ballads, along with ro1 tunes. 

As exciting as is the publication of these new items and variants, however, in many 
ways the real strength and delight of this book lie in the headnotes. Sparked and guided, 
no doubt, by the realization that headnotes should be read and enjoyed—as well as “con- 
sulted”—the editor made no effort to be terse, or merely to give bibliographical references. 
Instead, he discusses at great length, with extensive quotes, various aspects of the ballad 
being considered: origins, transmission, poetic quality, scholarship. And wherever possible, 
he judges between various theories about a piece. 

For example, in discussing the relationship between “Sir Andrew Barton” and “Henry 
Martyn” he flies in the face of Child and decides that the two ballads, though somewhat 
akin, are distinct, and that recent copies gathered from tradition belong to the latter rather 
than to the former. In deciding on a Scottish or Russian origin of “Mary Hamilton” he 
concludes: “The ballad is of sixteenth-century Scottish birth and originated . . . in the 
French serving woman and Queen’s apothecary incident at the court of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in 1563.” 

Sometimes the editor’s scrupulosity in allowing all evidence and theories to be seen 
drives him into needless use of space. As when after devoting a paragraph in examining one 
book compiler’s arrangement of a particular item in one category, he concludes: “Yet that 
settles nothing.” This approach, however, greatly enriches the headnotes. 

The book is from cover to cover thorough and delightful, for professional as well as non- 
professional readers. The only possible reservation on it is simply one of choice of material 
to be presented. That is, with time and printer’s ink being scarce and expensive, would it 
not have been a greater service to the study of folksong to have published instead of these 
new ballads and variants of old ones some of the material in the other seventeen sections of 
the Virginia Collection—the “lyrical songs,” for example, or “American historical songs,” 
or the two groups called “literary ballads” and “doubtful and miscellaneous songs.” Three 
of these sections, at least, are crying to be published, and scholars are gnashing their teeth 
to see them. Knowledge of the full sweep of folksongs, their origins and media of dissemi- 
nation must wait until some of these “lesser important” types are published. 

The “aristocrats of the folk-song field” should be forced to stand back and give 
precedence to the humbler. This reviewer, for one, hopes that the next volume from this 
Collection will be from this lower social status. 

Ray B. Browne 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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FoLKTALE AND MytTH 


Studies in Irish and Scandinavian Folktales. By Reidar Th. Christiansen. (Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1959. Pp. vii + 249, notes. Danish kr. 30.) 


In a field which often tempts its workers to excess of speculation and to conclusions 
which go far beyond all available evidence, Professor Christiansen’s book stands out as a 
cool, well-balanced study of a carefully delimited problem: “to establish so far as possible 
how much the similarity apparent in all [the folktales considered] is due to derivation from 
a common source, or to be explained by direct relations during a definite period.” The folk- 
tales chosen fall into five major divisions, each accorded a chapter: Giants and Dragons; 
Tasks and the Magic Flight; Enchantment and Deliverance; Magic, Ghosts, and the Devil; 
Religious and Legendary Tales. In each chapter, the Scandinavian versions are presented 
first, in summary form, then the Irish (which includes Scottish-Gaelic), and in nearly all 
instances it is the Scandinavian material that is given the more extended treatment. For 
the most part, very little argument is developed in these chapters; the versions are jux- 
taposed, divergences and similarities duly noted, and occasional suggestions advanced to 
account for the more striking of these. The reader is thus left relatively free to assess the 
material and draw his own conclusions. Such direct argument and consideration of 
methodology as the book does contain are found in the introductory and concluding 
chapters. 

This sandwichlike structure has two unfortunate consequences: it renders the close 
concatenation of argument and evidence virtually impossible, and it tends to leave the parts 
of the book hanging disjointedly in mid-air. The concluding chapter is a case in point. Well 
reasoned and well written, deserving of careful attention by any student of folklore, it is 
nevertheless almost completely detachable from the chapters that precede it. Indeed, rather 
than summarizing and pulling together the evidence already presented, Christiansen draws 
somewhat away from it and even brings in entirely new material, related to the main body 
of his work only tangentially, if at all. Thus his conclusion, that the conditions which 
determine the “enigmatic migrations [of folktales] are, after all, geographical and histori- 
cal, and the supreme and dominant force of the former seems to me to emerge as the result 
of the studies here presented,” may be quite true, but I am not at all convinced that he has 
clearly demonstrated this for the material actually presented in his book. He may feel, per- 
haps, that the material speaks for itself, but it is well to remember that raw data speak, not 
unequivocally, but “in tongues,” and may be variously interpreted according as the interests 
and biases of the individual investigators differ. It is precisely here, in this matter of inter- 
pretation, in the exploration of the significance of the materials so painstakingly assembled, 
that Christiansen’s book seems weakest. 

This objection aside, two criticisms remain. First, although a list of variants of the tales 
dealt with is given, the lack of an index still makes itself felt. Second, apart from some 
brief consideration in the introductory chapter, Iceland scarcely figures at all in this study. 
To be sure, Iceland is, in many ways, sui generis, and its considerable geographical separa- 
tion from the rest of the Scandinavian community may have led Christiansen to exclude it 
from his study—or possibly the tales dealt with simply had no Icelandic variants. Still it is 
disappointing to find a study with such a title failing to treat any of the rich and accessible 
body of Icelandic material, in which, in the opinion of this reviewer, surer and more 
abundant connections with Irish material may be found than is perhaps the case with that 
drawn from the Scandinavian mainland. The parallel between the Irish geas and the dlég 
of Icelandic sggur, cited by Christiansen in his introduction, is only one instance among 
many of the possible literary filiations that deserve the closest scrutiny. 

Though it will not satisfy all of the expectations its title will arouse in prospective read- 
ers, Christiansen’s study is, nevertheless, a solid and welcome addition to those works, in- 
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creasing in number, but still too few, devoted to the comparative study of Scandinavian 
and Irish folklore. 

Rosert Evans 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


The People Are Coming Soon: Analyses of Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales. By 
Melville Jacobs. (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 359, frontis- 
piece. Paper, $5.00.) 


Within the past few years, Jacobs has published four substantial volumes on a single 
Indian group: the Clackamas Chinook of northwestern Oregon. The latest of these publica- 
tions can be better understood if its relationship to the earlier ones is made clear. 

In 1958 and 1959, Parts I and II of Clackamas Chinook Texts appeared as publications 
Nos. 8 and 11 of the Indiana Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics; 
they were also distributed as supplements to the International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics. These volumes constitute basic source material; they include Clackamas language 
texts and English translations of myths, tales, historical anecdotes, and ethnographic 
sketches. In 1959 the Wenner-Gren Foundation and the University of Chicago Press pub- 
lished Jacobs’ The Content and Style of an Oral Literature. This volume (reviewed by 
Stanley Newman, JAF, LXIII [1960], 81-82) includes an analysis of Clackamas literature 
as a whole, as well as intensive analyses of eight texts selected from the earlier publica- 
tions. In a sense, the volume being reviewed here is an extension of the third publication. 
A total of 56 myths and tales are analyzed in the manner that had been earlier employed 
with the eight selected stories. 

The title of The People Are Coming Soon is based on a conventional Clackamas 
phrase referring to the close of the Myth Age. The book includes neither stories nor ab- 
stracts, but each of the 56 detailed analyses contains within it a summary of the relevant 
features of the narration. Jacobs feels that Clackamas myth and tale recitals are similar 
to our stage performances in which a single actor portrays all the roles (p. viii). Conse- 
quently, he uses such terms as act, scene, and entr’acte to designate segments of action. 
These hierarchically ordered units, as well as the “play” as a whole, provide structuring 
for his analyses. The interpretive statements vary in scope: some relate solely to the text 
under consideration; some allude to other stories; some generalize about Clackamas 
literature and culture; and a few are commentaries about general problems in the study of 
oral literature. 

It is difficult to label the points of view in Jacobs’ interpretations. On the one hand, 
he is attentive to purely literary considerations: he may suggest that a particular detail 
has been added because of its esthetic contribution to the structure of a recital (e.g., it 
provides a transition to the next act). On the other hand, he offers a wide range of non- 
literary interpretations. Certain of these are historical, as when he makes a tentative 
reconstruction of the history of some myth element (e.g., pp. 61, 97). More frequently, 
his explications are those of a behavioral scientist. Although many of these are psycho- 
logical, others are sociocultural; in other words, he makes any interpretation that he feels 
will throw light on Clackamas life and on the nature of the myths and tales. His dis- 
cussion of psychological processes in the creation and appreciation of the recitals is pre- 
ponderantly neo-Freudian (e.g., pp. 52-53, 352-353). The activities of the animals and 
other myth characters are understood as bearing a relationship, frequently masked, to 
recurrent situations in Clackamas life. A cultural frame of reference is commonly em- 
ployed; Jacobs has a profound understanding of Northwest Indian cultures. On other 
occasions, he discusses what can be seen as universal structural relationships (e.g., be- 
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tween generations or between affinal kin), rather than as particularities of Indian culture. 

Among the points discussed by Jacobs is whether certain stories are of primary interest 
to men or to women (e.g., pp. 117-118, 222-223). He also endeavors to decide upon the 
class membership of protagonists (e.g., p. 215). Embedded in one interpretation (pp. 128- 
129, 131-132) is an intriguing discussion of Clackamas and Euro-American romanticism. 
Unfortunately, the lack of an index means that a reader has difficulty locating any 
particular section a second time. There is a brief, useful introduction and a single page 
of notes, but these are not intended to fulfill all the tasks of orientation and reference 
that are so well handled in Jacobs’ previous volumes on the Clackamas. 

Jacobs hopes that a new genre of folklore interpretation will become established. As 
in this volume, there would be annotative running presentations intended to clarify 
native-audience understanding and enjoyment; the cultural outsider should thus be able 
to participate in more of this understanding and enjoyment than is possible with stark 
translations or generalized interpretive comments. In the case of the publication being 
reviewed, the reader actually has a choice: he can read it meaningfully by itself or can 
use it in conjunction with the earlier Clackamas volumes. In either case, it constitutes a 
stimulating and significant addition to the modalities of folklore publication. 


Harvard University Davin Frencu 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FoLKLorE OF CHILDREN 


The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren. By Iona and Peter Opie. (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xviii ++ 417, 3 indices, 11 maps. $8.00.) 


The Lore and Language of Children by Iona and Peter Opie is a collection and analysis 
of the oral traditions of a group of 5000 children between the ages of 6 and 14 living in 
England, Scotland and Wales. The material was collected over a ten-year period by Mr. 
and Mrs. Opie with the assistance of teachers and headmasters in seventy public (non-fee 
paying) schools, including small rural schools, central secondary schools in sparsely settled 
areas and city schools, some of which are old and distinguished, others recently built in 
modern slum-clearance areas. The rhymes, riddles, jokes, insults and epithets, beliefs and 
superstitious practices, rites and ceremonies, nicknames and private language collected in 
the volume are those of the ordinary contemporary child in the British Isles, presented in 
his own language. They represent that part of the children’s culture which is transmitted 
primarily by the peer group from one generation to another by word of mouth. It is that 
part of their culture which is private and which is often believed to be unknown to adults. 

This is a volume which will be enjoyed by many for diverse reasons. For the student 
of folklore there is interesting evidence of the continuity, variation and diffusion of various 
oral traditions. The Opies were surprised to discover the similarity of the lore throughout 
the British Isles, the traditional games, jokes, rhymes and songs being known to children 
with diverse social backgrounds. There is rich and well-documented evidence of the con- 
tinuity of the lore through time. “Boys continue to crack jokes that Swift collected from his 
friends in Queen Anne’s time; they play tricks which lads used to play on each other in the 
heyday of Beau Brummel; they ask riddles which were posed when Henry VIII was a boy” 
(p. 2). “Young girls . . . hoard bus tickets and milk bottle tops in distant memory of a 
love-lorn girl held to ransom by a tyrannical father; they learn to cure warts (and are suc- 
cessful in curing them) after the manner which Francis Bacon learnt when he was young” 
(ibid.). Some of the playsongs are all but identical with versions recorded 130 years ago. 
Of interest is the evidence on the speed of transmission of newly made up topical parodies 
—for example, the versions of the “Ballad of Davey Crockett” which within a period of six 
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months appeared in various parts of England—a similar version had been picked up in 
Australia two months before. 

The Opies’ comments and evidence of the “wear and repair” on the traditional lore 
during transmission are provocative. They point out that many variations, “even apparently 
creative ones,” occur more often by accident than by design. Usually they come about 
through mishearing or misunderstanding, as in the well-known hymnal misapprehension: 


Can a woman’s tender care 


Fail towards the child she-bear? 


A line in the song ‘I’m a knock-kneed sparrow’ quickly becomes ‘I’m a cockney sparrow.’ 
‘Calico breeches’, no longer familiar to youth today, become ‘comical breeches’” (p. 8). 
This volume will also be of value to linguists who are interested in the way in which 
children learn language. The reviewer is impressed by the pleasure which six-year-olds 
derive from playing with meter, rhymes and assonance, by the older children’s fascination 
with meaning and the formation of words as demonstrated by their puns, riddles and 
conundrums, by their glee in playing with word order or inventing new words. One won- 
ders whether these pleasures are typical of all children learning language and how the 
characteristics of different languages might modify the type of linguistic play. 

To the student of child development, particularly those who have found it difficult to 
explore the thoughts and actions of latency in children who are in the process of becoming 
independent and who wish to explore the world on their own without the interference of 
adults, there is countless provocative material in the Opies’ volume. The content of the oral 
codes of honor, the sealing of bets and bargains, the rules about giving and taking back or 
claiming precedence or ownership give evidence as to the widely shared rules of peer group 
behavior. The jeers, epithets, nicknames and pranks reveal the accepted forms of aggression 
between peers. Of particular interest is the universal theme of hostility against the world of 
adults. 

Finally, this volume will awaken pleasurable and nostalgic memories of youth and will 
be a source of entertainment and fun to those who still cherish the pun, conundrum and 
riddle and who still appreciate the art of the nonsense rhyme or parody. 


Harvard University Beatrice WHITING 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


OrHerR Books 


American-Spanish Semantics. By Charles E. Kany. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1960. Pp. 352, preface, abbreviations for geographical names, 
bibliography, subject index, word index. $6.50.) 


American-Spanish Euphemisms. By Charles E. Kany. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1960. Pp. viii + 249, preface, abbreviations of geographical 
names, appendices, bibliography, subject index, word index. $5.00.) 


American-Spanish Semantics brings together a great many semantic changes that 
have occurred in the Spanish spoken in the New World. Much of the material is of direct 
use to folklore, e.g., the examples of adaptation of Spanish proverbs (pp. 9-10), of group 
and racial nicknames (pp. 34ff.), and of cacophemism (the endearing use of an abusive 
word) (pp. 66ff.). Kany organizes the material according to processes of change, such as 
substitution, metaphor, analogy. In this he follows Stephen Ullmann (The Principles of 
Semantics, 2nd ed., 1958) with some modification and with much influence from one of 
Ullmann’s predecessors in such classification, Gustaf Stern. 
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The book will be useful to those seeking examples of the processes on which its 
classification is based, or wishing to check on particular words or types of words; the 
latter purpose is served by the indices, and by the frequent citations of sources and of the 
social and geographical domain of a usage. But the Ullmann-Stern framework makes 
possible only a catalogue and broad, bland psychological explanations of the New World 
innovations. One can see only what general types of innovation occur and that their 
occurrence is understandable. Within the framework, one might also contrast American 
Spanish to the adaptation of other European languages in the New World; the kinds 
of change and their frequency might differ enough to be revealing. Or one might look 
for indications of a cumulative dire tion or drift within the Spanish changes. Essentially, 
though, if folklorists are to use antic changes as cultural evidence, they require 
detailed studies of particular ¢ »s wherein linguistic material is integrated with the 
specific situation of change. Thcse concerned with linguistic change would benefit from 
such studies too; cacophemistic changes, for example, must be explained partly in terms 
of folk beliefs, such as those about protecting the child from the envy of supernaturals. 
A content classification, and analysis, organized in the terms of the cultures themselves, 
certainly is necessary for full understanding. 

American-Spanish Euphemisms, a companion work, classifies euphemistic usages 
under seven headings that are not all self-explanatory: “Superstition” (words for ‘devil,’ 
names of animals, diseases, evil eye, physical defects, death, killing); “Delicacy” (family 
relationships, forms of address, occupations, age, physical appearance, dude); “Mental 
and Moral Defects” (stupidity, insanity, anger, scolding, lying, avarice, drunkenness); 
“Financial Status” (poverty, wealth, money, debts); “Offenses and Consequences” (steal- 
ing, fleeing, playing truant, jail, policeman, beating, miscellaneous); “Decency: The Body” 
(bodily odors, underwear, belly, breasts, posterior, sex and sex organs, bodily excretions); 
“Decency: Love” (concubine, prostitute, mentar la madre, pandar, brothel, effemincy, 
coition, onanism, pregnancy, giving birth, cuckold). The classification is said to be accord- 
ing to the motive that induced the change. There is no indication of how the motive 
became known; presumably the author assumed the working of a universal psychology 
of common sense, shared by himself and the speakers of American Spanish. One appendix 
gives seven pages of word taboos local to one or a few countries, and another appendix 
provides drawing of forty-two gestures (for “cuernos,” “beber,” “mentada,” “copular,” 
“cornudo,” et al.). 

Such collections and classifications lack the contrastive perspective that would give 
depth of understanding. As to the second book, euphemism may be universal, but objects 
of euphemism are not. “Snake” is listed here as an animal name avoided, but not “bear.” 
Both have substitutes among the Wishram-Wasco of the Columbia River (“grandfather” 
and “chief,” respectively), and “bear” is an object of verbal respect avoidance throughout 
much of the circumpolar region. Kany’s book may facilitate other studies which will con- 
trast the euphemisms of different groups, and hence reveal more than a collection from 
one. Its indications of provenience will be useful for studies within Latin America. 

In general, then, the two books can be commended for calling attention to semantic 
innovations as evidence of the response of Spanish culture, folk and other, to the New 
World situation. But (a) description should go beyond mere listing: suggestion of a struc- 
tural approach to euphemisms is made by Saporta and Sebeok in I. de Sola Pool (ed.), 
Trends in Content Analysis (Urbana, 1959), p. 140; (b) valid explanation, psychological 
or other, must analyze the functioning of verbal changes and avoidance within particular 
contexts; (c) the status of an American Spanish usage as an innovation directly expressive 
of the outlook of New World speakers can be established only by eliminating the possi- 
bility that it is retention from the peninsular (Iberian) dialect or a borrowing from indi- 
genous Amerindian languages. (This has been shown by Yakov Malkiel, 1] AL, XIV [1948], 
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74-76). Kany indeed notes many peninsular parallels and Amerindian loanwords. Any 
one item, of course, could be the subject of a philological article, and the author states 
that many details await further study. Meanwhile, he intends the two books as helpful 
to a variety of scholars, including folklorists, as works of reference, and this should prove 
the case. 

Det. H. Hymes 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
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The finest album of American traditional song reviewed this quarter is an English 
issue, A Treasury of Field Recordings, Vol. I (77-LA. 12-2, Dobell’s Record Shop, 77 
Charing Cross Rd., London W.C, 2; an American issue is promised by Candid Records). 
These recordings from Texas tradition were gathered by members of the Houston Folk- 
lore Group and compiled by Mack McCormick. Even this incomplete report presents 
a variety of the Negro and White traditions found in Houston and its environs. Harry 
Stephens, John Lomax’s old cowboy informant, sings a fine, though abbreviated, “Cow- 
boy’s Lament.” Songs by other White singers include an excellent “Jealous Lover,” “Davy 
Crockett,” and “Soldier, Will You Marry Me?” The lack of false restrictions is shown 
by the inclusion of “Talking Blues” and “Sand Mountain Blues,” the latter at least 
claimed by the Delmore Brothers’ hillbilly team and sung significantly by a performer 
associated with professional tradition. Negro tradition ranges from gang songs at nearby 
prison farms to contributions from the professional Lightnin’ Hopkins and George Cole- 
man. Outstanding are the Zydeco music (Acadian-Negro) of a washboard band and raw 
renditions of Andrew Everett and Lightnin’s brother Joel. Even the re-singing of Ed 
Badeaux and John Lomax, Jr., fit and complement the ethnic recordings. Accompanying 
the album is a booklet of texts, notes, and photographs. If the references are incomplete, 
they are unusually extensive and include significant comments of informants. The belief of 
Jimmy Womack that the “Jealous Lover” relates to an actual murder during his child- 
hood in Missouri might possibly refer to the murder of Mallow Drew, Benton County, 
Mississippi, 1930, which gave rise to an adaptation. 

The Borders (Folkways FW 8776), a production of the perambulating Samuel B. 
Charters aided by the School of Scottish Studies, records not the “big ballads” for which 
the area is famous, but fiddle and pipe tunes and relatively late songs, including “Nicky 
Tams,” “Jimmy Raeburn” of the “Canada-I-O” cycle, the nostalgic “Shepherd’s Life” and 
“Bonnie Jeanie Shaw,” and the quite modern Hawick Riding song, “I like Old Hawick 
Best.” One of the qualities which make Charters an important collector is his substitution 
of “local popular music” for “folksong.” The songs are from the Scott family on the Scots 
side, which also supplies a variety of fiddle tunes; the Northumbzian side contributes ren- 
ditions on the small pipes, including a “Shepherd Laddie,” which is “Darling Nellie Gray.” 
More sophisticated renderings of Scottish dance music are available on Scottish Dances 
(Epic LF 18003) by Jimmy Blair. 

As I Roved Out (Field Trip—treland) (Folkways FW 8872) is the product of yet 
another American collector abroad. Jean Ritchie’s Fulbright trip was a small repayment 
of Cecil Sharp’s American visits and resembled his in that she too was guided by gracious 
local collectors. If Mrs. Pickow has made no new discoveries, she has assembled worth- 
while recordings. The renditions range from the older stylings of Elizabeth Cronin (“Jack 
O’Donahue”) and Sarah Maken to a festival performance, a ceilidh band, and the sophisti- 
cated if beautiful samples from the Gaelic revival. Also included is a Wexford mummer’s 
song. The notes make no scholarly pretensions, but include some pertinent points on the 
function of the material. The piping of Seamus Ennis, Irish collector-performer also in- 
cluded in the Ritchie album, is featured on The Ace and Deuce of Piping (Collector 
JE 16), five magnificent performances of the traditional art, from the elaborate title piece 
to the “Sixpenny Money” double jig. 
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The Jean Carignan of Old Time Fiddle Tunes (Folkways FG 3531) is a Canadian 
figure famiiiar in U. S. counterparts—the part-time professional folk performer displaying 
his art at local dances or with traveling country bands and supplementing his traditional 
inheritance with material and techniques learned or absorbed from any congenial source, 
including phonograph records. Carignan is a brilliant performer in the French-Canadian 
tradition. At times, in “Winnepeg Reel” especially, his playing seems to show the influence 
of Southern U. S. style, which Sleepy Marlin and others brought to Canada recently. 
There are, unfortunately, no notes discussing tune relationships. Tommy Jackson is an 
American counterpart of Carignan, though more “advanced” (i.c., more commercial). 
Like many country fiddlers he has sacrificed ornamentation for speed. Square Dances 
without Calls (Decca DL 8950/78950) is a good example of current American country 
dance music. The heavy instrumental backing for the fiddle (banjo and the electric 
guitar, which is becoming standard even in fiddling contests) is as smooth and polished 
as the fiddling. But one of the old-time fiddlers around here complains that all the notes 
aren’t there. 

The presentation of a selection from the important Adirondack collection of Marjorie 
Lansing Porter requires all the versatility of Pete Seeger. Champlain Valley Songs (Folk- 
ways FH 5210) opens with a Seneca Canoe song and moves through French-Canadian 
song, lumber songs, pipe tunes, and miscellaneous Northern tradition to “John Brown's 
Body.” “Les Raftsmen” is probably the gem of the album. Seeger’s banjo accompaniments 
are well contrived, but I sometimes wish that the dog wouldn’t walk on its hind legs— 
and a twelve-string guitar accompaniment to a “Yankee” John Galusha song is preposterous. 

The series Kenneth S. Goldstein is producing for Prestige/International featuring “the 
best of” well-known revival singers has special value considering the rate at which some 
of their earlier recordings are becoming unavailable. And the status and value of each 
singer are emphasized in his selection and notes. The Best of Jean Ritchie (1003) has the 
widest appeal, the least sophistication, and perhaps the most authenticity of performance. 
The picture is generally representative of Appalachian domestic tradition and, since all 
“the best” won’t fit on one album, one cannot complain of the omission of some aspects. 
“The Dying Cowboy” is recently recalled from Ritchie tradition and helps fill out the 
picture, as cowboy songs are widely known in the area. The guitar accompaniment to 
some of the numbers seems an unnecessary intrusion. Mrs. Pickow’s notes are largely 
personal and unassuming. The Best of Ewan MacColl (13004) is from a singer with a 
comparable background, but wider interests and adaptability. Whatever the type of 
material and whatever the accompaniment he has (sometimes mistakenly, I feel) added, 
MacColl’s vocal performances are respectful toward and preserve the value of the tradition. 
The selections cut a wide swath through his previous albums (though some variants are 
new)—“The Card Song,” “The Shepherd Lad,” and “The Black Velvet Band.” And 
some songs are, I believe, new, including “The Girls Around Cape Horn” and “Tatties 
an’ Herrin’.” MacColl’s introductory note, advice to revival singers, has pertinent com- 
ments on his family tradition, and notes to individual songs give relatively specific 
sources. The Best of Peggy Seeger (13005) is accompanied by a perceptive explanation 
of her consciously synthetic performances—Southern and Northern U. S. White and 
Negro tradition, thoroughly understood but extended by an unprejudiced “classical” 
training. The result is not folkmusic, but often an extension of its possibilities at least one 
step further than its ethnic form (e.g. the divergence of vocal and instrumental line). 
Granting the value of developing folkmusic into a “serious” medium, Miss Seeger is 
on the most promising trail. Her performances here justify her approach, not in finish 
but in direction. The Best of Ed McCurdy (13002) is a reminder that there still seems 
to be a place in the spectrum of performance for the pleasant and “enthusiastic” trans- 
lation of folksong into a medium familiar to mass culture, and perhaps the place is 
necessary as a continuing bridge. But “A Doleful Tale” (“The Lady in Red”) is 
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better sung by almost any college student, and the notes to the miscellaneous material 
are somewhat less than cute. 

Until recently the Bluesville series of Prestige Recordings has been rather undistin- 
guished. A second album by Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry, Blues and Folk (1005), 
maintains their usual proficient standard, though “Sweet Lovin’ Kind” approaches White 
blues of the ’30’s. A laudable project of Prestige has been to record bluesmen who have 
been missing from the recording or even the professional scene for some time. Allowing 
for changes in the tastes and aims of the performers, the repertoire and backing are not 
always congenial. Blues and Ballads (1011) by Lonnie Johnson with Elmer Snowden 
is just plain sad, lacking even the vitality of rock and roll. There are fair city blues on 
Slim’s Shout (1016), but Sunnyland Slim’s backing is distracting. Little Brother Mont- 
gomery’s Tasty Blues (1012) are neither strong nor slick. But the series achieved distinc- 
tion when Ken Goldstein arranged for the recording of Blind Gary Davis, the street 
evangelist (Harlem Street Singer, 1015). This is the only presently available album of 
a great traditional performer who maintained in an urban jungle an unstunted traditional 
style. Davis’ repertoire ranges from prayer to shout, and his guitar style from country 
ragtime to two-finger blues. This seems an excellent selection of Davis’ dynamic per- 
formance, which renders memorable even the most simple repetitive gospel song. 

Three other albums illustrate at least the variety of audience for which the contemporary 
blues artist works. Down South Summit Meeting (World Pacific 1296/S-1296) brings 
together for the first time Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry, Lightnin’ Hopkins, and 
Big Joe Williams. This Los Angeles session of July, 1960, is a four-way conversation 
in blues. The proficient professional bluesmen, brought together by Bess Lomax Hawes 
and other alert folksong aficionados, exchange stanzas on the congenial subjects of 
women, whisky, etc. This seems to me an excellent demonstration of “improvisation” 
within a tradition and contains few notes of artificiality. Lightnin’ is magnificent. 
Muddy Waters at Newport (Chess 1449) is the conclusion of the late lamented jazz 
festival, 1960. To judge from this recording, there was no watering down for an intellec- 
tual audience, as the Waters band stuck largely to its basic repertoire, the primitive, 
driving repetitions of “I Got My Brand on You” and “Tiger in Your Tank,” with their 
paradoxical appeal to the rootless folk of a complex civilization. More early recordings 
by John Lee Hooker, one of the most country-sounding of current rhythm and blues 
artists and one of the few to explore the possibilities of the electric guitar as an echoing 
voice, are available on King 727. The numbers were cut 1948-49, and five of the ten are 
new to the LP disc. The album is filled out with four rhythm and blues instrumentals by 
“Earl Hooker,” whom I have not yet identified. 

Missing from Negro Folk Rhythms (Folkways FA 2374) by Ella Jenkins and the 
Goodwill Spiritual Choir is a thorough and coherent explanation of what much of the 
recording is to illustrate. And why “write” “Racing with the Sun” when “Baby, Please 
Don’t Go” will better illustrate what is being illustrated? Better than the “hard years” 
section is that devoted to spirituals, which does illustrate varieties of religious song, al- 
though the notes seem to confuse “evolution” with variant types. Arrangements and 
performances are pleasant and tasteful. 

A group of albums from King Records deserves special notice as easily available ex- 
amples of commercialized White folk music. The gem is Good Ole Mountain Music 
(666) by Mainer’s Mountaineers, an important North Carolina hillbilly group. The 
numbers, originally cut in the mid-’40’s are almost all, despite author credits, basically 
traditional. The original issues of “John Henry,” “Lonely Tombs,” and “Pale Moonlight,” 
though less important than the Bluebird sessions of the *30’s, are now collectors’ items, 
and this reissue is a bargain on all counts. A contrast is the reissue of items by the Maddox 
Brothers and Rose (677). The style ranges from flamboyant country-western to honky- 
tonk, but the material includes not only “Philadelphia Lawyer,” but “I Wish I Was a 
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Single Girl Again” and “Sally Let Your Bangs Hang Down.” The efforts of T. Texas 
Tyler (664), who adopted a forced imitation of Negro guttural as his trademark, are 
usually Southwestern swing but do include some interesting material—“Ida Red,” the 
“Rough and Ready” offshoot of “Budded Roses,” and the coy “Beautiful Morning 
Glory.” Since World War II no one has seen fit to notice that Tyler’s “Deck of Cards” 
(recorded by many others and productive of such sequels as “Red Deck of Cards”) is 
a variation of the Central European parallel of “The Twelve Numbers” (see JAF, LXIII, 
415-17; MF, II, 93-100). Tyler’s The Great Texan (689) is composed of gospels, new 
and old. Although the Stanley Brothers now fall in the wide category of “bluegrass,” 
their range on Everybody's Country Favorites (690) includes a positively archaic “I Am 
a Man of Constant Sorrow” and the modern “Tragic Romance,” which ranks with “Old 
Man’s Story” as a secondary form of “After the Ball.” The Stanley Brothers’ For the 
Good People (698) includes both traditional and current sacred songs. The Hymns, 
Sacred, Gospel Songs (693) of Don Reno and Red Smiley, also within the current use of 
“bluegrass,” are not traditional in the sense of unidentified authorship; but the importance 
of this material to the student of American folk religion is hard to exaggerate. The Stewart 
Family Sings (687) is even more typical of the current religious minstrels. With varied 
accompaniment in a number of styles the Stewart Family sing not only a number of 
standards, but the holiness “Tatler’s Wagon” and “The Soldier’s Prayerbook,” a parallel 
of “The Deck of Cards.” Mac O’Dell sings in Hymns for the Country Folks (Audio Lab 
1544) his “own” numbers in mild country-western style. The songs follow familiar 
patterns: “Life Is Like an Elevator” and “Set Your Dial on Heaven” (which owes a great 
debt to “Would You Care”). 

The country-western area is responding to the folksong revival and TV westerns. 
Marty Robbins on More Gunfighter Ballads (Columbia CL-1481/CS-8272) performs a 
few traditional ballads with a sophisticated styling of New Mexican Latin music, backing 
the fake ballads destined to be hits. But traditional numbers like “The Streets of Laredo” 
are not poorly done. Most of Elton Britt’s 1 Heard a Forest Praying (ABC-Paramount 
ABC/ABCS 331), billed as “advanced” country music, is devoted to sticky, pretentious 
orchestral-choral arrangements. But included are two of Britt’s “own” songs, “The Legend 
of Rocky Run” (Laws B6) and “Fickle Woman” (“I’ve Got No Use for the Women”); 
and “The Legend of the Big Rock Candy Mountain,” credited to J. B. Baker and G. 
Colbourne! Excepting “Cattle Call,” they are the best performed songs on the album. The 
Country Songs That Sold a Million (Harmony 7279/11079) by Marijohn and the Jacks— 
including “Wabash Cannonball,” “Barbara Allen,” and “The Prisoner's Song”—didn’t 
sell many in this style. The anthology Country Music Festival (Columbia CWM1/CWS1) 
includes “John Henry” by Little Jimmy Dickens, “Lonesome Road Blues” by Flatt and 
Scruggs, and “Black Sheep” by Stonewall Jackson. 

The report from the Newport Folk Festival 1960 (Vanguard 9083-4/2087-8) shows 
the range of the more serious urban enthusiasm for folksong. Though the most “arty” 
performances are omitted here, most other types of professionalism are included—every- 
thing but the real McCoy, the spinners and knitters in the sun. And there is nothing 
really bad (though Bob Gibson is close). There are folk minstrels (John Lee Hooker, 
Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs, Jean Carignan, and, with a difference, Jimmie Driftwood 
—on a tape held over from the 1959 festival), the arisen folk (Ewan MacColl), serious 
city singers (New Lost City Ramblers, and Pete and Peggy Seeger), and enthusiastic 
entertainers (Ed McCurdy and Alan Mills). There seems to have been no nonsense or 
pretension—from Mill’s introduction of one culture to another, to a Flatt and Scruggs 
program which might have been presented at a Tennessee schoolhouse. This serious 
area of the revival offers a valuable base for the scholar, if he will learn how to use it. At 
any rate, the revival, in addition to spawning an increasing crew of club singers whose 
albums I shall favor by not mentioning, can motivate such surprisingly good performances 
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as that by Dick Horstmann of “Whitehouse Blues” on Politics and Poker (Monitor MP/ 
MPS-595). 

The West Coast reconstitution of Stinson Records is returning to the active list a num- 
ber of important albums. Folksay Vols. III and IV (SLP Xg) contains vintage Guthrie, 
Seeger, Huston, and Lead Belly; and Lead Belly’s Vols. I and II (SLP X39) are the play 
party songs. Another important historical piece is Sod Buster Ballads and Deep Sea 
Chanteys and Whaling Ballads (Commodore FL-30,002; originally CR-10-11). Many 
serious revival singers have yet to reach the level of these albums by the Almanac Singers. 
From the liquidation of the Riverside Folklore Series comes a group of graded albums for 
children, Everybody Sing (RLP 1418-19-20). Though not chosen for their authenticity, 
the items include good Jean Ritchie and Bascom Lamar Lunsford performances. These 
are especially good children’s albums—because the recordings were originally intended 
for adults. Also salvaged is one of the better Oscar Brand albums, now Songs of the U. S. 
Army (RLP 844; originally 639). 

D. K. Wires 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Music of Argentina. Sung by Maria Luisa Buchino and Her Llameros. (New York, Moni- 
tor Records, 1960. 12” LP MF/MFS 343. $3.95/$4.98.) 


Chile. Sung by Maria Luisa Buchino and Her Llameros. (New York, Monitor Records, 
1960. 12” LP MF/MFS 342. $3.95/$4.98.) 


Traditional Chilean Songs, Sung by Rolando Alarcén. (New York, Folkways Recordings, 
1960. 12” LP FW 8748. $5.95.) 


The songs in these three records are well selected to represent the great variety of folk 
music in Argentina and Chile respectively. The Indian flavor of northern Argentine 
music, with charango accompaniment, is clearly brought out in the selections from 
Jujuy. Other songs represent the pampas and contiguous regions. The Chilean selections, 
nearly all of them from the nineteenth century, indicate the European background of 
Chilean folkmusic and the effective alterations achieved through the use of Spanish- 
American rhythms. The renditions in all three records leave much to be desired. Both 
the voices and the instrumentation are overly embellished, particularly the choral accom- 
paniments. These belong to the city auditorium rather than to folk music, to the “hit 
parade” rather than to the illiterate masses. In order to be first-rate, folkmusic must be 
rendered as it was composed; with austere and impressive sincerity, and without over- 
adornment. Only in the tonal quality of the voices may the effects of city training be 
evident. Such properly balanced renditions of Argentine and Chilean folksongs are to be 
found in the Spanish Music Center records (SMC 558 and SMC 562); in the Folkways 
recording (FW 6810) sung by Octavio Corvaldn; and in the Vanguard records of Spanish 
folksongs sung by Germaine Montero. 

Joun A. Crow 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 
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Exhausted, freezing, mad with hunger, some killed their own to survive .. . 


THE STORY OF THE DONNER PARTY DISASTER 


For Fear We Shall Perish 


by Joseph Pigney 


With terrifying realism, Joseph Pigney re- 
creates the true story of western history's 
grimmest chapter—the Donner Party disas- 
ter. In July 1846, seventy men, women and 
children left Fort Bridger for California by 
what they believed was a “short cut” trail 
through the Rockies. But a 40-mile stretch 
proved to be a 500-mile desert; wagons were 
broken and abandoned; Indians attacked 


the caravan; winter found them trapped in 
the snows of the Sierras where they were 
forced to eat mocassins, buffalo hides and 
finally their own dead. Unsurpassed for its 
graphic detail and revelation of characte1 
and motives of each member of the Donner 
Party, this is a gripping account of some of 
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American frontier history. 
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At 18 he entered the wilderness ... 
at 35 he emerged—a legend in his own time 
5S 5S 


King of the Mountain Men 
THE LIFE OF JIM BRIDGER (1804-1881) 


by Gene Caesar 


Trader, soldier, scout, explorer, known 
throughout the West as “Old Gabe,” Jim 
Bridger’s extraordinary adventures blazed 
the way for the settlement of the West: bat- 
tles with the Sioux and Blackfeet Indians; 


the building of Fort Bridger in Wyoming; 


dangerous scouting expeditions for the 
U. S. Army; shooting the rapids of Bear 
River and the discovery of the Great Salt 
Lake. All the excitement of the American 
past is recaptured in this biography of one of 
the West’s most colorful frontiersmen. $4.95 
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by Jan Philip Schinhan. 1957. 
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